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MANGIA CON TUTTI Por Juancho 


The ability of Presicent Frondizi of Argentina to 
be all things to all men arouses the amusement of 
the Buenos Aires newspaper Afirmacidén. None can 
fail to admire the ability of Frondizi to stay in 
power in incredibly difficult circumstances, 
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COMMENTARY 


The Use and Abuse of the Congressional Record. The Congressional Record 
is not copyrighted and it is unfortunately an accepted practice for some interest 
group to prepare a statement which is read on the floor of the House by a complai- 
sant congressman, made thereby a part of the Congressional Record, and then 
republished in a facsimile version to give the unwary the impression that the 
statement has an official stamp of approval. 











A New York organization which claims to be formulating a Pan American 
policy for the United States but which apparently has cordial relations with the 
public relations agents of Venezuelan dictator Pérez Jiménez, has circulated re- 
prints of a seven-page statement read into the record of the House of Representa- 
tives on September 23, 1961, by the Hon. John H. Rousselot, of California. Given 
the inclinations of the congressman from the lower part of our state, the heading 
"Foxy Betancourt" makes us smell a rat. It is printed across the three columns 
under a facsimile reproduction of the bannerhead of the Congressional Record, 
and this itself, while technically not illegal, is not cricket, since the Congres- 
sional Record does not use banner headings of this kind. 








According to the Venezuelan Embassy in Washington, this twisted account 
of recent Venezuelan history was prepared by the public relations agents of Pérez 
Jiménez, who tried to get several other congressmen to read their material into 
the Congressional Record before Congressman Rousselot agreed to serve. It is 
possible to make a case against the Betancourt regime in terms of the inefficiency 
of the administration or the unrealistic plans to establish national oil and steel in- 
dustries; what is not fair is to dredge up some documents written by Betancourt in 
the thirties and to use them to "prove" that Betancourt is now a Communist, when 
in fact he has been vigorously fighting the extreme leftists and has lost the support 
of the radical URD Party while maintaining the coalition with the more rightist, 
Catholic and anti-Communist COPEI. Indeed, Rousselot's account of recent Vene- 
zuelan history sounds like the Birchite travesties in which honorable men like 
former President Eisenhower, Chief Justice Warren, and Senator Kuchel are made 
to appear as Communist traitors. 





The responsible U.S. officials who have supported the Betancourt regime 
as a means of forestalling a leftist coup are insulted in terms which are quite 
improper. When Rousselot says, "I wish to make it clear that this is not a parti- 
san pronouncement," he means that he is attacking everyone except his own ex- 
treme right-wing group. The academicians in Washington are dismissed as "the 
glib ex-professors who have fastened themselves upon the administration's Latin 
American policies as a sort of pretorian guard.'' Conservative Adolf A. Berle 
"leads the Betancourt cheering squad.'' Governor Mufioz Marin of Puerto Rico is 
"a sort of Gray Eminence of the Kennedy Latin American establishment."" Adlai 
Stevenson is depicted as naive. Charles Bohlen appears as a weak dupe. Teodoro 
Moscoso is a tool of Mufioz Marin, ‘an American Ambassador who would let [Betan- 
court] write his own ticket."' The State Department, in both the Republican and 
Democratic administrations, has shown "obsequiousness." 


The Venezuelan Government comes off even worse. While the brunt of the 
attack is against Betancourt, Rousselot singles out for attack Rail Leoni, presi- 
dent of the Venezuelan Congress, and Ricardo Montilla, adviser to Betancourt. It 
is quite possible to object to making loans to Venezuela, but Rousselot is using 
unparliamentary language when he describes the request for a loan made by Fi- 
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nance Minister Tomas Enrique Carrillo Batallaas "the latest exhibition of Betan- 
court gall.'' The Venezuelan Consul General in Miami, Manuel Arizteguieta, is 
depicted as a vindictive tool of Betancourt. Other Venezuelan officials whom 

Rousselot vituperates are Ambassador to the United States José A. Mayobre, 

Ambassador to UNESCO Mariano Picén Salas, presidential economic adviser 

Carlos D'Ascoli, and Undersecretary of State Rafael Medina Febres. 


These are the villains of Rousselot's gross attack. Who are his heroes? 
None other than the two utterly discredited dictators Rafael Leonidas Trujillo of 
the Dominican Republic and Pérez Jiménez of Venezuela. As for the former, the 
United States is accused of having "cast off our one dependable anti-Communist 
friend.'' These are kind words for an assassin who plotted the bombing by remote 
control of President Betancourt. If the fate of the United States is dependent on 
dictators like Trujillo, God have mercy on our souls. Moreover, since Rousselot's 
text makes no mention of the assassination of Trujillo, it would appear that he was 
reading dated material without realizing it. 


After a few kind words for Trujillo, Rousselot proceeds to eulogize the 
real hero of his piece, namely ex-dictator Pérez Jiménez, who is living in luxury 
in Florida while using every legal recourse to fight his impending extradition to 
Venezuela as a common criminal; he has been placed under $100,000 bail. Indeed, 
one motive for the timing of Rousselot's speech was undoubtedly to create an 
atmosphere favorable to an appeal against the ex-dictator's conviction. Pérez 
Jiménez is described as "probably the most constructive ruler of Venezuela in 
modern times." Under his administration, Venezuela "blossomed like a veritable 
rose." The proof of Pérez Jiménez' greatness is seen in President Eisenhower's 
gesture in conferring the Order of Merit on him in 1954, with a citation praising 
Pérez Jiménez' achievements "before and after becoming president." 


The copy provided to Rousselot was picked up by Fulton Lewis, Jr., whose 
knowledge of Latin America is about on a level with that of the California congress- 
man. Incidentally, they share the same fringe of the political spectrum. The 
final section of Lewis' attack on Betancourt in The Top of the News (No. 44) 
ends with the words "The only hope for [Venezuela] is the overthrow of Betan- 
court."" This sounds like and has been interpreted as an incitement to revolt. 
While virtually no one in Venezuela favors Pérez Jiménez, there is constant talk 
of another military coup. Lewis' remarks seem calculated to prepare the Ameri- 
can public for such an eventuality. 


American publicity methods being what they are, the pieces by Rousselot 
and Lewis received wide circulation. Virtually no one saw the rebuttal by Con- 
gressman William Fitts Ryan of New York, which appeared in the Congressional 
Record for September 27, 1961, but which did not enjoy the advantage of diffusion 
by propaganda and publicity media. Congressman Ryan's remarks are balanced 
and judicious. He points out that the Communists collaborated with the military 
governments of Venezuela, while they have been the worst enemies of Betancourt's 
democracy. Betancourt has repeatedly declared his hostility to Communism, and 
his deeds testify to the sincerity of his words. Congressman Ryan gives a careful 
analysis of the record of the Betancourt administration, and, in view of the harm 
Rousselot's charges can do to U.S. interests abroad, he suggests an inquiry into 
the background of Rousselot's speech. "It appears that an attempt to confuse pub- 
lic opinion in the United States is being made for the purpose of saving Pérez 





(Continued on p. 854) 
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IBERIAN PENINSULA 
SPAIN 


Juan Carlos' Engagement and the Monarchist Future. The engagement of 
Prince Juan Carlos, son of pretender to the Spanish throne Don Juan de Borbén y 
Battenberg, to Princess Sophia, eldest daughter of King Paul and Queen Frederika 
of Greece, was announced on September 13. Juan Carlos' betrothal was expected 
to evoke widespread approval from the Spanish masses, although Princess Sophia's 
affiliation with the Eastern Orthodox Church was likely to provoke dissatisfaction 
from Roman Catholic leaders. However, she would undoubtedly become a Catholic, 
and the Church loves converts. 





Although Don Juan was considered the rightful pretender to the crown, it was 
believed that Spanish dictator Generalissimo Francisco Franco considered Juan 
Carlos his logical successor. At Franco's behest, Juan Carlos had been educated 
at Spain's Army, Navy, and Air Force academies. Over the years Franco had suc- 
cessfully suppressed publicity about any person who could rival his own popularity, 
and the royalist cause had been ruthlessly held in check by Minister of Information 
and Tourism Gabriel Arias Salgado. Now the publicity of the royal marriage could 
strengthen Spain's divided monarchists, who were split into the recently-formed 
Unién de Fuerzas Democraticas (UFD; see HAR, XIV: 471, 578) and the Unién 
Espafiola, a moderate right-wing coalition pledged to the restoration of the mon- 
archy under Don Juan. The UFD would accept either a monarchy or a republic as 
long as democracy was revived in Spain. Don Juan was also supported by large 
numbers of Carlists who had pledged him their support in March 1961.* Another 
pretender appeared on the scene late in August, however, when Don Jaime de Bor- 
b6n, Duke of Segovia and the oldest living son of King Alfonso XIII (HAR, XIV: 667), 
reclaimed his legal right to the throne: "The law has made me heir to the throne...; 
what has been referred to as 'my renunciation' is null and void."** 


There seemed to be several ways whereby the monarchy could be returned 
to power in Spain. First, it could be ushered back by Franco himself, but the re- 
sult would probably be the inheritance of Franco unpopularity and the failure of the 
monarchist cause. A second alternative was the return of the monarchy against 
the opposition of Franco and his supporters, even at the risk of civil war. The 
third possibility was to outflank Franco and bring back the monarchy with the help 
of supporters of the present regime, particularly the Army. Since it was unlikely 
that any general could maintain himself in power as Franco had, rightist elements 
would then call for Don Juan. 


A democratic solution was advocated in a statement by the exiled Partido 
Socialista Obrero Espafiol (PSOE) during its congress at Puteaux, France. The 
PSOE reiterated its position, established in 1948, that the political future of Spain 





*Carlos V, brother of Fernando VII, was the first Carlist claimant to the 
Spanish throne. He died in exile at Trieste on March 10, 1885. The present 
Carlist pretender is Don Javier de Borbén. 


**Don Jaime had renounced his rights to the crown in 1945 because he was 


dumb, but after psychological treatment he had learned to speak and so reclaimed 
his rights. 
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could be solved only by the "bloodless overthrow of the Franco dictatorship and 
its replacement by a provisional government. . . in accordance with the national 
wishes" of the people. The PSOE deplored the restoration of Don Juan by either 
the military or Franco. 


Military Trial for Basque Nationalists. Accused of engaging in "subversive 
activities," some 23 members of the Basque nationalist youth organization Juven- 
tud Basca were arrested in September and held for trial by a military tribunal. 
The police alleged that the youths had been involved in the burning of two Spanish 
flags in San Sebastian on July 17 during the celebrations marking the 25th anniver- 
sary of Franco's uprising against the Republican government (HAR, XIV: 577). 
Police also asserted that the prisoners had been involved in an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to derail a train near San Sebastian on the same day. The train was carry- 
ing Civil War veterans who had fought for Franco. 





Reorganization of Student Union; Opus Dei Conflict. The university student 
union Sindicato Espafiol Universitario (SEU) was reorganized to give Spain's more 
than 100,000 university students greater participation in the nation's political and 
governmental life. The reorganization had the effect of withdrawing the student 
organization from the control of Spain's single legal party, the Falange. The SEU 
would be given more autonomy, but its decisions would be subject to the veto of 
university officials and faculty deans, who were named by the Spanish Government. 





For several months the SEU had protested the activities of the Opus Dei- 
controlled Catholic university in Pamplona (HAR, XIV: 284). Student petitions had 
been circulated in university cities throughout Spain demanding that the government 
withhold recognition of degrees granted by the Opus Dei institution. In turn, the 
University of Pamplona had asked its students not to take government examinations 


in Saragossa in September; the majority of the 15,000-member student body appar- 
ently heeded the request. 


French Anti-Gaullist Activity. Anti-Gaullist members of the Organization 
de l'Armée Secréte (OAS) formed a new political movement in Spain, the Union 
Méditerranée Anti-Communiste (UMAC).* The group was headed by Joseph Ortiz, 
who had fled to Spain after a coup in Algiers in January 1960. Initially influenced 
by extreme right and neo-fascist political forces in Italy, the UMAC included na- 
tionals of Spain, Portugal, France, and other European countries in its member- 
ship. According to French exile and UMAC spokesman Georges d'Anthés, the aim 
of the new organization was "to create a united Europe which would be a third 
force between East and West. . . ; our being anti-Communist naturally implies our 
close backing of the United States and NATO." Ortiz was also vice-president of 
the OAS "Algérie Frangaise" provisional government in exile, whose president 
was believed to be General Raoul Salan. In April 1961 Salan had disappeared from 
his Madrid hotel to lead the plot against French President de Gaulle (HAR, XIV: 
258). Salan's "escape" had evoked sharp criticism in France of the alleged com- 
plicity of the Franco regime in aiding the revolt. General de Gaulle had apparently 
wanted to link his country with Spain and build a Mediterranean alliance. While 
seeming to play the Gaullist game, Franco was believed to desire a "French" Al- 
geria which would seal off Moslem nationalism and help Spain strengthen its posi- 
tion in Morocco. 








_ 
Another version (apparently the official one) is Union Méditerranéenne 
Anticommuniste. 
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Labor Problem. A report (see also below) issued by the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation (OEEC)* pointed out that, contrary to government 
reports, unemployment had actually risen from 74,000 in the third quarter of 1960 
to 135,000 in the first quarter of 1961. There had also been a reduction in total 
overtime hours and working days, but in general, the report said, the gravity of 
the unemployment situation had been alleviated by the emigration of thousands of 
Spanish workers to other countries (HAR, XIV: 191)--40,000 to Germany and 7,000 
to Switzerland. 





Banco de Vizcaya figures indicated varied working conditions in the provinces. 
In the provinces of Madrid and Barcelona, 41.5% of the population earned wages, 
compared with 33.3% in Jaén and Granada. Per capita annual income in Vizcaya 
of 30,230 pesetas (approximately 60 pesetas = $1) was contrasted with that of 
8,500 pesetas in Jaén. 


Workers of the steel firm Altos Hornos de Sagunto demanded an increase in 
daily wages from 40 pesetas to 125 pesetas in September. Although the steel 
workers' protest was limited to a five-day work slowdown, it won a promise from 
management for a wage increase. 


Review of Economy and Foreign Investment. Ina review of the economic 
situation during 1961, the aforementioned OEEC report stated that Spain must 
speed up its economic recovery program. The report attributed the delay in "re- 
activation" to a low investment level and unchanged industrial wages. The OEEC 
recommendations included selective tax reductions, higher unemployment com- 
pensation, and more medium- and long-term credits; it advocated that government 
spending be concentrated in the transport and agriculture sectors. The report also 
proposed that interest rates paid by the public be kept in line with discount rate 
variations, that the structure of all official credit institutes be revised, that cus- 
toms barriers be lowered to allow the importation of modern machinery, and that 
restrictions on foreign capital be reduced. 





The Banco de Espafia reported that Spanish imports had amounted to some 
$418.4 million and exports to $326.9 million during the first five months of 1961, 
creating an adverse trade balance of $91.5 million, as compared to a favorable 
balance of $55.4 million for the same period in 1960. A government statement re- 
vealed that since the adoption of the foreign investment law of July 1959 (HAR, XII: 
363), investment applications totaling $171.3 million had been submitted. Sixteen 
projects valued at $122.4 million were still pending in September. Approved in- 
vestments of $48.9 million were spread among 107 projects, an indication of gov- 
ernment favoritism for the small investor. 


The Spanish Government authorized its industrial monopoly, the Instituto Na- 
cional de Industria (INI), to build a $30 million oil refinery and cracking plant at 
the inland city of Puertollano. The plant's initial capacity was to be about 1.2 mil- 
lion tons annually. Business Week indicated that upon completion of the INI proj- 
ect, four foreign firms would invest some $90 million in a petrochemical complex 
located around the refinery and cracking plant. The four firms (Great Britain's 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Italy's Montecatini, Royal Dutch Shell, and the 








oe 
On September 29, the OEEC formally became the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development (OECD). 
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U.S.-owned Phillips Petroleum Company) would manufacture products ranging 
from polyethylene to synthetic rubber. 


Correction. Inthe case of the two deserters from the Spanish Navy, Juan 
Pérez Varela and Manuel Martin Prieto Alba (HAR, XIV: 578), it should be noted 
that the Spanish Government voluntarily relinquished its right (under the 1902 
Treaty of Friendship and General Relations between Spain and the United States) 
to have the two sailors returned to Spain. According to the Spanish Embassy in 
Washington, the U.S. Immigration Service then permitted them to accept political 


asylum in Mexico, since U.S. law would not allow them to remain in the United 
States. 





PORTUGAL 


The Problematical Elections to the National Assembly. According to law, 
elections to Portugal's National Assembly must be held every four years in No- 
vember. Although 1961 was an election year, rumors had circulated during the 
summer that Premier Anténio de Oliveira Salazar would seek to postpone the 
elections indefinitely, excusing the postponement on the grounds of the national 
emergency created by the Angolan war. As of the end of September, Salazar had 
neither denied nor confirmed this rumor; the Portuguese press, however, despite 
the lack of an official announcement, referred to the electoral campaign and its 
climax as definitely established future events. The only indications of uncertainty 
admitted by the newspapers had to do with the actual election date and the identity 
of the candidates, lists of whose names were reportedly incomplete. 





There was general agreement that active campaigning would begin in mid- 
October and that representatives from both the government's Unido Nacional and 
the multifactioned "opposition" would participate. The two major opposition move- 
ments were the Direct6rio Demécrata Social, led by Mario de Azevedo Gomes and 
Helder Ribeiro, and the less conventional, more active Seara Nova group. The 
socialist Seara Nova was headed by Luis Camara Reys and contained a somewhat 
leftist faction whose leader was Arlindo Vicente, the Lisbon lawyer who withdrew 
as an opposition candidate shortly before the 1958 presidential elections (HAR, XI: 


300). As might be expected in view of the censorship, the extent of the opposition's 
involvement was notably unspecific. 


Just as there was nothing tangible to report about the opposition's pre-elec- 
tion activities, so there was nothing definite to be said about pro-regime prepara- 
tions. In all their efforts to analyze an election which might never take place, 
Portuguese newsmen had only one solid fact to deal with: if the elections were in- 
deed to be held in 1961, the number of deputies would be raised from 120 to 130. 
The increased representation would be accounted for by the Overseas Territories. 


The most interesting speculation regarding the Assembly elections could not 
be aired in the government-controlled Portuguese press. The vital question was 
not when the elections would be held or how they would turn out, but rather what 
Salazar would gain or lose by allowing them to take place at all. To no one's sur- 
prise, his party had won by sweeping majorities in the elections of 1953 and 1957, 
the opposition polling only 20% of the vote in the former and 10% in the latter 
(HAR, X: 575). There was no reason to suppose that the results would be differ- 
ent in 1961. Observers believed that it would be advantageous for Salazar to hold 
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the elections. Since the justification for canceling them had been the Angolan 
emergency and since Portugal claimed recent military gains over the rebels in 
northern Angola, holding the elections would be persuasive proof that the situation 
was indeed under control. With outside criticism of his person and politics at its 
peak, Salazar also would do well to permit a public display of democratic activity 
in Portugal. That he had not yet announced in favor of the elections, therefore, 
seemed to indicate that the widely advertised Portuguese solidarity in his support 
was not a factor Salazar deemed trustworthy. 


The Ubiquitous Senhor Galvao. Early in September, accounts appeared in 
Brazilian newspapers stating that two of Brazil's more controversial Portuguese 
residents had "disappeared." The principals of the vanishing act were ex-General 
Humberto Delgado and Captain Henrique Malta Galvao, whose mutual flair for the 
dramatic had been brought to universal attention in January with the spectacular 
seizure of the Portuguese passenger liner "Santa Maria" (HAR, XIV: 11-14). Ini- 
tial Brazilian reports suggested neither why the men had left the country nor where 
they were bound, nor could further information be obtained from the Directério 
Revolucionario Ibérico de Liberagao, the leftist liberation movement which had 
recently expelled them for "improper conduct" (HAR, XIV: 585). By the end of 
September, how and where they had spent most of the month remained a mystery. 
Delgado's whereabouts was still unknown, but Galvdo turned up in Rome on Sep- 
tember 28, where he declined to make any statement. The next day found him in 
Rabat, Morocco, conducting a press conference in cloak and dagger fashion. He 
was on a "secret mission," he claimed, and was considering transferring the 
headquarters of his movement from Brazil to Morocco. "I adore Brazil," he 
said, "but it is too far..." (The sentence was left dangling suggestively.) Mo- 
roccan officials made no comments on Galvdo's remarks. 





Angola and Its Troubled Neighbors. Since February, when war broke out 
in Angola, Portugal had poured an ever-increasing number of troops into the ter- 
ritory. By September there were an estimated 30,000 members of the Portuguese 
Armed Forces in Angola, and more were arriving daily. Late in August an official 
government note placed the Portuguese death toll at 4,110. The figure included 
troops and policemen killed in the Luanda uprising which had broken out shortly be- 
fore the explosion in the northern section of the province. The note concluded with 
the statement that the "first phases of an operation entailing close collaboration be- 


tween the Army and the [other] Armed Forces to reduce terrorist activity has been 
crowned with success." 





This report was followed throughout September by many others of a similar 
nature describing Portuguese gains. At the end of the month, the government 
news agency Associa¢gao Nacional de Imprensa (ANI) declared that a very large 
part of northern Angola could be considered under the control of Portuguese au- 
thorities. In the triangular coffee region formed by the towns of Carmona, Negage, 
and Quitexe, plantation owners and workers were said to have returned to their 
lands. By September 16, Portuguese troops had reoccupied eight northern villages, 
including the village of Entrerios, about 60 miles southeast of Carmona. The re- 
capture of Entrerios was regarded as a particularly important victory because the 
town is close to the Pedras Verdes mountains in the Negage region, the last major 
rebel stronghold. In the hope of driving the rebels out of Pedras Verdes, the Por- 
tuguese Army had begun an intensive encircling operation. According to the 
magazine Africa South of the Sahara, however, observers in Luanda considered 
that this would prove to be a long, hard task and one which might not succeed. 
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The government had failed to clear northern Angola of rebel forces before 
the rains began. On September 11 the ANI agency in Luanda wired that the first 
rains had already fallen in the Sengo region but that there was "no need for alarm" 
at present. The message continued, however, to say that the rainy season no 
doubt would create "great difficulties" for the Portuguese Army. The London 
Times reported that news of the commencement of the heavy rains had caused 
considerable depression in Portugal. 


Holden Roberto, leader of the movement most closely implicated in the 
Angolan rebellion, the Unido das Populagdes de Angola (UPA), was undoubtedly 
the individual most responsible for Portuguese anxiety. The UPA, which claimed 
to have 70,000 registered members, apparently had a well-established courier 
service between its headquarters in Léopoldville and Angola. While its leaders 
insisted that no foreign nationals were fighting for them, as Portugal had often 
charged, they had sought foreign political and military support. Whether or not 
they were getting outside help still remained uncertain. 


Mario de Andrade, leader of the Movimento Popular para a Liberagdo de 
Angola--the second most influential Angolan movement--told a Moroccan press 
agency in Casablanca early in September that he had recently discussed with Ro- 
berto the "urgent need to create a common front for the liberation of Angola." 
Actually, there had been evidence of cooperation among all the Portuguese African 
nationalist movements, which in April had formed the Conferéncia das Organiza- 
cdes Nacionalistas das Colénias Portuguesas. Recently King Hassan's government 
had authorized the group to set up a permanent office in Rabat, the capital of Mo- 
rocco. For this reason, Andrade said in his Casablanca interview, 'Morocco has 
become the pivot in the struggle against Portuguese colonialism." (This statement 
of opinion may have a factual basis: Morocco, hostile toward Spain for its refusal 
to get out of the country, might retaliate by endorsing anti-government agitation on 
the Iberian Peninsula. ) 


Andrade had stopped in North Africa en route to the Belgrade conference of 
"nonaligned" states, which was also attended by Roberto. Portugal expressed an- 
noyance that the two rebel leaders were granted admission to the conference. The 
annoyance turned to outrage when Roberto was observed on his return to Léopold- 
ville (flanked by two powerful Congolese friends, Antoine Gizenga and Cyrille 
Adoula) disembarking from a U.N. aircraft. The United Nations had not dealt 
gently with Portugal in recent months, and Portuguese resentment of the interfer- 
ence had been adamantine. When another General Assembly debate on the Angolan 
situation was scheduled for September (later postponed because of the crisis cre- 
ated by the death of U.N. Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjéld), the Portuguese 
delegation protested furiously and again accused the world organization of unethical 
and unconstitutional behavior. In the opinion of most non-Portuguese, the United 
Nations was correct in demanding an investigation of the Angolan crisis. On the 
other hand, few would disagree that the United Nations' preferential treatment of 
Roberto had been "unethical." 


News from non- Portuguese sources about Portugal's African difficulties 
was scant in September. An article filed in Léopoldville for the Christian Science 
Monitor concentrated on the refugee problem. The correspondent described the 
Red Cross estimate of 126,000 Angolans in the lower Congo as "conservative." He 
went on to say that there were new, although unconfirmed, reports of a flood of up 
to 60,000 more refugees in the Kahembe area, escaping from a fresh Portuguese 
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offensive. Also, the reporter wrote, it had been charged by more than one source 
that Portuguese planes had bombed the frontier routes used by the refugees. 


The Methodist Council of Ministers announced in late September that the 
Portuguese Government had arrested four U.S. missionaries. The Council fur- 
nished no further details, and there was no statement from Lisbon on the subject. 


Ghana had accused the United States in August of supplying arms to the Por- 
tuguese in Angola. In September, the Nigerian Daily Telegraph took up the charge 
and attacked U.S. policy for supporting colonial wars in Angola, Algeria, and other 
countries. When asked by Moroccan Deputy Secretary of State Muhammad Bin Larbi 
to comment on the U.S. attitude toward the situation in Angola, U.S. Under Secre- 
tary for African Affairs G. Mennen Williams maintained that the U.S. vote on the 
question in the United Nations clearly showed that the United States wished to see 
steps taken toward self-determination for the Angolan people. Increasingly, Afri- 
cans had been seeking more concrete statements on U.S. policy. 





Senegal, which broke diplomatic relations with Portugal in August (HAR, 
XIV: 674), formally announced the break to the U.N. General Assembly on Sep- 
tember 25. The Senegalese delegation then moved that both Portugal and the Union 
of South Africa be expelled from the United Nations. 


In Geneva the Portuguese delegation to the International Labor Organization 
filed a complaint against Liberia. The claim—that Liberia had violated organiza- 
tion regulations by practicing forced labor—seemed to many observers an example 
of the pot calling the kettle black. 


Another military contingent arrived in Mozambique on September 13 aboard 
the new ocean liner "Principe Perfeito."" Ceremonies were duly held in honor of 
the ship's namesake, Prince Henry the Navigator, founder of Portugal's now-shaken 
empire, but it was doubtful that they were undertaken in a hopeful spirit. Mozam- 
bique, heavily girded against revolution, suffered a reminder of its precarious sit- 
uation on September 1 when riots broke out in neighboring Northern Rhodesia. 
Sporadic disturbances in the Rhodesias were reported throughout the month. 


his paper a story, unpublished until September, on the August uprisings in Guinea 
(HAR, XIV: 674). According to an editorial note, the news release had been held 

up by the Portuguese police, Policia Internacional de Defesa do Estado. The Guinea 
outbreak, the reporter wrote, had created an increase in tension within the ranks 
of the military in mainland Portugal. He cited as evidence several recent cases of 
insubordination and desertion, the most serious of which involved the rebellion of a 
Lisbon company of 180 soldiers, mobilized for transport to Mozambique. The re- 
bellion had reached such proportions that the Defense Ministry had ordered the im- 
mediate demobilization of the company. The journalist concluded with the statement 
that there had been similar incidents in Oporto, Queluz, and Tomar. 


New Delhi Warning on Goa. After announcing the Indian Government's deci- 
sion to annex the Portuguese enclaves of Dadra and Nagar Aveli (HAR, XIV: 674), 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru warned Portugal that Goa would be next. In a 
Portuguese note to the U.N. Security Council, Nehru was quoted as saying (on Au- 
gust 18), ''The moment might come when the Indian Army will have to march on 
Goa,"' and (on August 23), "I believe that conditions are ripe for us to advance." 
Indian press reports that conditions in Goa had altered were unfounded, the note 
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declared. It stated that "Life in Portuguese India is perfectly normal;.. . social 
and economic progress is continuous, and the patriotism and determination of the 
population to continue as Portuguese are indisputable facts." 


India's comments on this representation of a peaceful, untroubled Goa, were 
heard by the Security Council on September 8, a day after the Portuguese note was 
submitted. It was clear that the Indian evaluation of conditions in Goa was utterly 
at odds with the Portuguese. Pacifist Nehru's saber-rattling U.N.spokesman said 
that the Indian Government considered itself fully entitled to take all necessary 
measures if the situation in Portugal's Indian possessions should "deteriorate and 
constitute a threat to peace. . . in the Indian sub-continent.'' He concluded, ''The 
time is not far off when they [Portugal's Indian possessions] will be able to achieve 
their liberation." The Security Council was left in no doubt as to India's readiness 
to aid such a liberation movement. 


Plans for a Unified Trade Area. A plan to unify continental Portugal and its 
overseas provinces into a single common market and producing area was Officially 
announced early in September by Minister of Economic Affairs José Gongalo Co- 
rreia de Oliveira. The ten-year plan was to proceed by stages. It envisaged a 
unified economic area of over 840,000 square miles directly affecting some 24 mil- 
lion people. According to Correia de Oliveira, one of the most important aspects 
of the plan would be the ending of existing customs duties between continental Por- 
tugal and its overseas provinces. Duties on goods flowing into Portugal from the 
provinces were to be eliminated within two years, and duties on goods flowing in 
the other direction by 1971. Another possible aim was the adoption of a common 
unified currency. 





MEXICO 


State of the Union Address. In his third state of the union address, deliv- 
ered on September 1, President Adolfo Lépez Mateos warned that a "false revolu- 
tionary spirit," extremist foreign influence of the left and right, and a lack of 
international peace were the major threats to the continued progress of Mexico. 
He credited his government with substantial contributions toward agrarian reform, 
economic stabilization, industrial growth, education, and medical care, as well as 
with the enactment of a sound foreign policy in a crisis-ridden world. Over the 
past three years an impressive 6,774,000 hectares (1 hectare = 2.47 acres) of land 
had been distributed to the people under the provisions of the agrarian reform law; 
this amounted to 15% of the total land distributed since the program began in 1915. 
The peso had been maintained at a fixed value of 12.5 pesos to the dollar, making 
it the most stable currency in Latin America, and industrial growth had risen 5.7%, 
again surpassing that of all other Latin American countries. Renewed emphasis on 
education had been highlighted by an allocation of almost 20% of the national budget, 
three times the sum allotted to the Armed Forces. Social security benefits in med- 
ical care alone had benefited more than 4 million Mexicans. Lépez Mateos affirmed 
that whereas these advances had been made in the face of rising internal unrest 
caused by misdirected Mexicans with ideas alien to those inherent in the Mexican 
Revolution, it was of the utmost importance that internal strife be minimized so 
that economic and social headway could be continued. He cited educational institu- 
tions as an example of an unsuccessful target of these extremist influences. 





A large portion of the President's address was devoted to foreign affairs, 
with particular emphasis on nonintervention. In an obvious reference to the Soviet 
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Union and Cuba, he pointed out that nonintervention must be applied not by one or 
two powers, but universally. The fact that Lépez Mateos reaffirmed Mexico's 
close ties with the United States and Canada while indirectly criticizing Russia's 
policy in Berlin caused most Western observers to feel that the adept President 
had edged farther toward the West on his foreign policy tightrope. It was never- 
theless apparent that the pendulum of power politics within the official government 
party, Partido Revolucionario Institucional (PRI), and in the developing opposition 
groups could alter his stand. 


There were also other opinions of the President's foreign policy position. 
After being re-elected Senate leader, Manuel Moreno Sanchez interpreted the 
President's message as endorsing a policy of the left, aligned with that of former 
President (1934-40) Lazaro Cardenas. As was expected, the rightist, pro-Catholic 
Partido Accién Nacional (PAN) attacked Moreno Sanchez' statement as another in- 
dication of Communist infiltration in the PRI. 


Independence Celebrations Marked by Violence. Coinciding with popular 
revolutionary sentiment for the anniversary of the independence movement against 
Spain, a wave of violence jolted the country. Throughout southern Mexico on Sep- 
tember 14 and 15, armed peasants in remote communities attacked municipal of- 
fices and army garrisons. The most intensive rebellious activity occurred in the 
states of Veracruz, Chiapas, and Puebla, where the press reported a total of over 
50 dead. Other disturbances took place in Jalisco, Michoacan, and Guerrero. 
Prior to this, on September 10, police and federal agents in Mexico City had un- 
covered a leftist plot organized by aging retired revolutionary General Celestino 
Gasca Villasefior.* To avoid any disorders, General Gasca and two hundred of 
his Mexico City followers had been arrested, as were many of his other supporters 
throughout the country. In spite of the government's suspicions, however, many 
observers questioned the extent to which General Gasca could control such upris- 
ings as occurred four days later, though few were unaware of the influence that he 
might wield due to the widespread discontent in rural areas. The fact that there 
were several simultaneous revolts indicated financial and logistical backing beyond 
Gasca's resources and those of the Federacionistas Leales (FL). 





Vicente Lombardo Toledano's socialist Partido Popular Socialista (PPS) and 
the Communist Party claimed that they had had no part in the disorders. Like the 
new Fidelista Cardenas-run organization Movimiento de Liberacién Nacional (MLN; 
HAR, XIV: 675), each laid the blame for the unrest on the bad government adminis- 
tration, deplorable agrarian conditions, and a desperate rural populace. In the 
Fidelista magazine Politica, the MLN vigorously attacked the government's middle- 
of-the-road policy. Although Cardenas had never openly advocated violent revolu- 
tion, his association with the Fidelista movement and his divorce from the official 
party** continued to puzzle his countrymen. Events in other parts of Latin Amer- 





*General Gasca Villasefior had been a supporter of Cardenas until 1952, when 
he backed General Miguel Henriquez Guzman and his leftist, mildly anti-PRI party 
Federacién de Partidos del Pueblo Mexicano (FPPM) in Henriquez Guzman's unsuc- 
cessful campaign for the Presidency. After the elections Gasca organized his own 
party, the Federacionistas Leales, largely with remnants of the FPPM. 


**Cardenas had originally been a member of the official Partido Revolucionario 
Mexicano (PRM) but had apparently ceased to consider himself a part of the organi- 
zation at the time its name was changed to the PRI during Miguel Alem4an's candi- 
dacy for the Presidency in 1946. 
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ica had proved that the Fidelistas, unlike the Communists, who were proceeding 
cautiously, advocated revolt by the rural classes as soon as possible. One star- 
tling consideration, as expressed by Marion Wilhelm in the Christian Science 
Monitor, was that the MLN was either a new opposition party or "an open call to 
rebellion." 





The recent San Luis Potosi disorders (HAR, XIV: 677), spirited by rightist, 
pro-Catholic Sinarquistas, culminated in an attack on the governor's palace at 
midnight on September 15, the bloodiest single uprising in the country during Sep- 
tember, with 15 officially reported dead. San Luis Potosi federal deputy Baltasar 
Ruiz Jiménez stated that the attack was an attempt by supporters of defeated guber- 
natorial candidate Salvador Nava Martinez to assassinate outgoing governor Fran- 
cisco Martinez de la Vega and governor-elect Manuel Lépez Davila. The attempt 
failed, he said, only because the two officials did not make their customary ap- 
pearance in the plaza to participate in the independence day celebrations. The 
government charged that General Gasca and the FL were also involved in the plot, 
along with Nava Martinez, who joined Gasca in jail the next day. On September 26 
extraordinary precautions were taken to prevent recurrences of violence during 
the installation of Governor Lépez Davila. According to the PAN magazine La 
Naci6én, military reinforcements to provide protection for the ceremony brought 
the San Luis Potosi garrison to a total strength of over 8,000 soldiers and 360 
tanks and armored cars, plus their numerous machine guns and automatic weapons. 
There was strength too in the PRI representation at the ceremony; Secretary of 
Defense General Agustin Olachea Avilés was there, along with PRI national chair- 
man Alfonso Corona de Rosal and a large number of PRI senators and federal dep- 
uties. Ironically, a few days after the ceremony Lépez Davila stated that since he 
had found no evidence to indicate that Nava Martinez had been personally implicated 
in the attack on September 15, he had officially requested his release from prison. 
Here again, as in the case of the rural disorders, it was difficult from the maze of 
biased press reports to establish a specific motive or to determine the instigator 
of the plot. 


The installation of new governors in the states of Guanajuato and Puebla, 
where trouble had been expected, proceeded without incident. In the state of Cam- 
peche, outgoing Governor Alberto Trueba Urbina flew to the United States a few 
minutes before Governor-elect José Ortiz Avila took office. Trueba Urbina was 
later accused of absconding with $4.5 million in state funds. 


Student Political Activity Curtailed. Several days after President Lépez 
Mateos cited educational institutions as targets for subversive influences in his 
state of the union address, the new student leader of the National University Law 
School in Mexico City, José Luis Alonso, pledged his efforts to get his organiza- 
tion to adopt a Marxist-Leninist policy. University president Ignacio Chavez im- 
mediately countered that the university was not a "political club." In the past he 
had been accused editorially by the ultra-conservative Mexico City daily Excelsior 
of permitting leftist activities to go unchecked. 





In a move to halt the distribution of Communist propaganda, government 
agents at the Mexico City airport seized material dealing with student terrorist 
activities from young people returning from an international Communist meeting 
in Moscow. Thereafter, it was announced, all students arriving from Cuba would 
be searched for propaganda. Cuba had been a Communist indoctrination center 
for Mexican youths invited to attend school in the USSR at Russia's expense and 
was the last stopover point on their return to Mexico. 
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Relations with the United States. Mexico's relations with the United States 
were better than ever. While Soviet Russia continued its nuclear testing with all 
its unpopular trimmings, Mexican leaders fanned out to Mexican independence day 
celebrations in several cities in the United States with large Mexican populations. 
Among the traveling dignitaries were Secretary of Labor Salomén Gonzalez Blanco, 
who spoke in Los Angeles, California, and Undersecretary of Public Works Luis E. 
Bracamontes, who delivered an address in San Francisco. In a gesture of good 
will, the U.S. Senate approved the gift of a $150,000 statue of Abraham Lincoln to 
Mexico to commemorate its 150th anniversary of independence. 





Economic Upturn Despite Lags. September marked the first anniversary 
of the nationalization of the electric power industry in Mexico as the nation became 
increasingly aware that lack of sufficient power would be an obstacle to an accel- 
erated industrialization program. Eduardo Garduno, head of Mexico's national- 
ized power industry (HAR, XIII: 439), said that $30 million had been spent during 
the first year of nationalization and that an additional $100 million expenditure was 
envisaged during the remainder of President Lé6pez Mateos' term, which would 
expire in 1964. The government inherited some difficult labor problems with the 
nationalization of the electric power industry. Rate increases to cover wage de- 
mands and to finance expansion were being sought by the electrical workers’ union. 
Expecting to become self-sufficient in electric power production in the border state 
areas by 1964, Mexico announced plans for eventually discontinuing electric power 
purchases from the United States. 





Other problems slowed the economy. According to Secretary of the Treasury 
Antonio Ortiz Mena, the second half of 1960 and the first six months of 1961 had 
been unfavorable for the economy of the North American continent as a whole and 
for the Mexican economy in particular. Foreign Commerce Weekly commented 
that during the first six months of 1961 currency circulation had dropped 9%. Bank 
deposits and credits had contracted, money had continued tight, collections had 
slowed, demand for credit had remained unsatisfied, and private investment had 
decreased inexplicably. However, there were indications of the start of a "sea- 
sonal upswing" in general economic activity by July; and according to a recent 
study made by the government financing agency Nacional Financiera, the rate of 
national production was continuing to increase. This study, which covered largely 
the first quarter of 1961, maintained that overall production was up 5.5% compared 
with the first quarter of 1960, although allowance for price increases reduced this 
to about 2%. Electric power, petroleum, steel, and tourism all revealed upward 
trends, the report stated. 





European confidence in Mexico's economic future was evidenced by an Inter- 
American Development Bank announcement that five U.S. and four European banks 
had agreed to participate in a loan of $12 million for the financing of irrigation 
projects in Oaxaca, Durango, Chihuahua, and Baja California. The European banks 
involved were the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro (Rome), Commerzbank (Diisseldorf), 
Dresdener Bank (Hamburg), and Handelsfinan (Zurich). This news was received 
with considerable gratification in Mexico, which for some time had been anxious to 
attract European investment. 


As a result of the recent crisis in Mexican commercial aviation, the govern- 
ment offered to provide 50% of the 312 million pesos necessary for the purchase of 
jet planes and to facilitate the proposed merger of two companies (Compafifa Mexi- 
cana de Aviacién and Aerovias Guest) with the government company Aeronaves de 
México. The offer was made formally to the companies through the Secretary of 
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Communications and Transport. The companies attributed their difficulties to 
increased labor costs brought about by more consolidated union pressure and to 
the difficulty of competing with large foreign airlines on international routes. 
Other problems were the high price of fuel in Mexico and heavy landing charges. 
Employees were of the opinion that with efficient administration and adequate 
equipment, the financial position of the companies might be improved. 


Agriculture. Heavy rainfall and generally favorable weather conditions 
helped to make the overall agricultural outlook bright. Mexico's coffee harvest 
in 1961 was expected to exceed 2.3 million bags. According to a recent Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) report, Mexico was the Latin American country 
which in recent years had shown the greatest increase in food production. The 
cattle-raising industry appeared to be prospering. The Secretary of Agriculture 
authorized 13 states to export a million head of cattle during the 1961-62 season, 
on a quota system which would allow varied numbers of head per state. 





CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 


Common Defense. The first meeting of the supreme commands of the ar- 
mies of the five Central American states and Panama took place in Guatemala City 
on September 24. At the conference the military leaders recommended the crea- 
tion of a joint defense council as a subsidiary of the Organizacién de Estados Cen- 
troamericanos (ODECA), a central intelligence service to organize a co-ordinated 
crackdown on Communist agents, and a Central American naval force. The pro- 
posals produced a violent reaction on the part of Salvadorean university students, 
who attacked the meeting and its recommendations. Their publication Opinién 
Estudiantil labeled them the results of orders "directly from the Yankee Depart- 
ment of State,"’ which sought to repress the "most representative patriots" of 
Central America. 








Economic Unification. Further progress toward the economic unification of 
Central America came with an agreement to establish a permanent secretariat of 
the area's common market in Guatemala City. A Central American clearing house 
in Tegucigalpa, Honduras, was to begin operations early in October (HAR, XIV: 
681). The clearing house would collaborate with the Banco Centroamericano de 
Integracién Econémica, also located in Tegucigalpa, in a program to stabilize the 
currencies of the common market nations. Guatemala, Honduras, and El Salvador 
had each agreed to subscribe $300,000 to the bank. Upon its ratification of the 
agreement establishing the clearing house, Nicaragua planned to subscribe a sim- 
ilar amount. 





Hoping to interest Costa Rica, the only Central American country not yet a 
member of the common market, the Guatemalan Chamber of Commerce suggested 
Costa Rica as the site of the proposed Central American Federation of Chambers 
of Commerce. Costa Rica, however, had opposed a Guatemalan project to revise 
the constitution of ODECA to promote the economic and eventually the political in- 
tegration of the member countries. In protest against political integration, univer- 
sity students and members of the Movimiento Nacionalista Costarricense, a nation- 
alistic group, asked President Mario Echandi to withdraw Costa Rica from ODECA, 
which they condemned as a bureaucratic organization that was not fulfilling its pro- 
posed task. 
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U.S. Freight Service Begun. The United States Freight Company, a freight 
forwarder, began service between the United States and the five Central American 
countries. Operated by a new subsidiary, Co-ordinated Caribbean Transport, with 
headquarters in Miami, the company planned to transport loaded, van-size contain- 
ers by ship, with twice-weekly sailings between Miami and Guatemala. The con- 
tainers, 20 and 40 feet long, would be moved by truck or by railroad flatcars be- 
tween the port and points throughout Central America. 





GUATEMALA 


Opposition Party Taken to Task. On September 27, Interior Minister Gui- 
llermo Lépez Rodriguez summoned the directors of the rightist opposition party 
Movimiento de Liberaci6én Nacional (MLN) to his office where, speaking for Pres- 
ident Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, he took them to task for participating in recent 
disturbances. L6pez Rodriguez said that the President had proof of the complicity 
of the MLN in the explosion earlier in the day of two small home-made bombs in 
the capital. The President apparently authorized no punitive measures against 
the MLN, even though the party had been one of those implicated by the government 
in the abortive conspiracy of July 12 (HAR, XIV: 593). Nevertheless, it was obvious 
that the President was still angered by the MLN's September 22 presentation to 
Congress of a formal accusation against him. The MLN had charged Ydigoras 
Fuentes with "grave slander.'' According to the accusation, Ydigoras Fuentes had 
made the assertion that the MLN was guilty of participation in the assassination of 
President Carlos Castillo Armas on July 26, 1957 (HAR, X: 344). It was now ap- 
parent that extreme conservatives, allied with the defunct dictator of the Dominican 
Republic, Rafael Leonidas Trujillo, had assassinated Castillo Armas and tried to 
disguise the crime as a "Communist plot."" The chances for the success of the 
MLN accusation in Congress, where the party had only one deputy, seemed slim. 





In another sequel to the July uprising, the brother-in-law of Castillo Armas, 
Federico Pais Herrera, was granted safe conduct to leave Guatemala for El Salva- 
dor. He had sought refuge in the Salvadorean Embassy in mid-August to avoid 
being seized by government authorities for his supposed role in the July conspiracy. 
The government also announced the capture of lawyer and newspaperman Mario 
René Chavez, who was accused of having taken part in the military conspiracy of 
November 1960 (HAR, XIII: 776). Student groups appealed to the President for the 
release of Chavez. 


Cuban Government-in-Exile in Guatemala? A report in the pro-Ydigoras 
Fuentes Diario de Centroamérica stated that the establishment of a Cuban exile 
government might be permitted in Guatemala. The New York Times carried the 
news that both Cuban exile sources in Miami and "high government officials" in 
Guatemala had confirmed the report. Nevertheless, the Guatemalan Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs denied any knowledge of such a plan. 











In a possible preliminary for future action, President Ydigoras Fuentes 
launched another attack on Cuba's alleged interference in Guatemala's internal af- 
fairs (HAR, XIII: 776). The vitriolic President claimed that Castro money had 
bought off the extreme left and the extreme right in his country and was in large 
measure responsible for recent disturbances (HAR, XIV: 486). He went on to say 
that Guatemalan student and labor leaders were constantly traveling to Cuba by 
way of Mexico to receive "money and instructions." 
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Scapegoats: USSR, Belice. The Soviet Union's resumption of atmospheric 
atomic testing apparently provided the Ydfgoras regime with another opportunity, 
when faced with internal difficulties, to press for national solidarity against 'ex- 
ternal threats."" An unusual sickness among inhabitants of the department of Pe- 
tén, many of whom drink only rain water, was attributed to’radioactive particles. 
A comprehensive civil defense plan was announced "to preserve the population 
from the danger of an atomic war." 





The dispute over the eventual fate of British Honduras (Belice), on which 
the President had adopted varying attitudes in the past (HAR, XIV: 22, 118), was 
also seized upon to divert attention from the domestic scene. The government 
announced that it would expropriate Tabacalera Nacional, a Guatemalan affiliate 
of the British Tobacco Company. The President's press office further stated that 
all British capital in Guatemala was doomed, "be it just £1." 





Agriculture, Fishing, Tourism. The El Salvadorean daily La Prensa Gra- 
fica reported that farm loans of 22 million quetzales (1 quetzal = $1) had been 
made by Guatemalan banks during 1960, representing an increase of 16.4% over 
the previous year. Loans to agriculture represented 31% of the total loans in 
1960. 





The Foreign Commerce Weekly reported that a new law had been issued 
regulating fishing in territorial waters. The law established 12 miles as the limit 
of territorial waters and made a license mandatory within that area. The type of 
license to be issued and its cost depended on the nationality of the firm or individ- 
ual, on the capital involved, and on the kind of fish caught and the destination of 
the catch. The new law favored domestic fishing interests, undoubtedly reflecting 
past incidents involving violation of territorial waters by foreign fishing boats 
(HAR, XIII: 88). 





Noting that the number of tourists visiting Guatemala had declined from some 
46,000 in 1946 to only 19,230 in 1960, the government decided that the time had come 
to change its tourist policy in order to attract more visitors. A four-point plan was 
drawn up by the national tourist department, headed by Roberto Bianchi. It called 
for the construction of hotels and other tourist attractions at San Felipe on Lake 
Izabal and on the shores of Lake Amatitlan. The major emphasis would be given 
to publicity, however. The tourist department hoped to end the common miscon- 
ception abroad that Guatemala was a mere museum, to be visited only once, if at 
all. 


EL SALVADOR 


New Political Party Formed. September events indicated that the fears 
recently expressed within government opposition sectors that an "official party" 
would be established (HAR, XIV: 489-90) had been justified. On September 2 
some 184 persons claiming to represent every economic stratum gathered in San 
Salvador and signed the act forming the Partido de Conciliacién Nacional (PCN). * 
A seven-man provisional governing board was elected, with José Vicente Vilanova 








*This party should not be confused with the short-lived Partido Social Demé- 
crata Centrista set up in December 1960 by former President (1950-56) Oscar 
Osorio. The Hispanic American Report incorrectly reported Osorio's party as 
the Partido de Conciliaci6én Nacional (HAR, XIII: 869). 
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as its temporary spokesman. In a prepared statement to the press, Vilanova em- 
phasized that there was no connection between the PCN and the Civil-Military Di- 
rectorate. While it was true that the government had not been represented at the 
party's organizational meeting, some members of the founding group had met with 
the Directorate earlier in the week to discuss the bases of "national transforma- 
tion." It was decided at that time that the only way to ensure the carrying out of 
the reforms initiated by the Directorate was to create a new political party which 
would compete in the upcoming elections for a Constitutional Assembly. The As- 
sembly would provide the mechanism for the transition to constitutional govern- 
ment. Its members presumably would legalize the measures taken by the de facto 
Civil- Military Directorate and would elect a Provisional President to fill out the 
12 months (ending on September 15, 1962) remaining in the term of deposed Pres- 
ident José Maria Lemus. 


As might be expected, an immediate outcry was raised by the opposition. A 
protest demonstration was staged in San Salvador's Parque de la Libertad on Sep- 
tember 14 under the auspices of six parties--the Partido Auténtico Constitucional 
(PAC), Partido Accién Democratica (PAD), Partido Acci6én Renovadora (PAR), 
Partido Demécrata Cristiano (PDC), Partido Radical Demécrata (PRD), and the 
Partido Social Demécrata (PSD). Several speakers from each of the parties con- 
demned the Directorate for its role in the creation of an “official party," stating 
that this represented an obvious attempt by the governing body to perpetuate itself 
in power. The conservative San Salvador daily La Prensa Grafica added its in- 
fluential voice, pointing to the infringement of democratic rights which had accom- 
panied rule by official parties in the past (HAR, XIII: 165). The newspaper also 
praised San Salvador's citizenry for its civic maturity, as evidenced by the com- 
plete absence of violence at the protest demonstration. 





The pattern of events during the month gave substance to the opposition 
charges. Two moves by the government against the newspapers were interpreted 
by the editors as the result of their criticisms of the “official party's" formation. 
First of all, under the terms of the revised tax law (see below) newspapers were 
considered commercial enterprises and subject to income taxes. Previously they 
had enjoyed immunity as "cultural entities." In a statement defending the revised 
income tax law, new Directorate member Mariano Castro Moran (see below) re- 
marked undiplomatically that the Salvadorean newspapers were "least of all true 
organs or vehicles for the diffusion of culture." On the last day of September the 
Ministry of Labor and Social Security took four leading San Salvador newspapers to 
task for violating the minimum wage laws, called "complicated and seldom en- 
forced" ina Prensa Grafica editorial. Fines of 20,000 and 15,000 colones (2.50 
colones = $1) were levied on El Diario de Hoy and Diario Latino. Also impli- 
cated were the Tribuna Libre and La Prensa Grafica. 














In addition to moves against the newspapers, a series of significant person- 
nel changes took place in the government. On September 11 the Directorate an- 
nounced the resignation of Colonel Julio Adalberto Rivera so that he could "enter 
the coming political campaign as a private citizen."' He was replaced by Major 
Mariano Castro Moran, who moved up from the post of assistant press secretary. 
On the following day Colonel Francisco José Sol declared that he was giving up his 
post as Minister of the Interior. The press interpreted his reason for resigning 
as an unwillingness to allow the "official party" to use the extensive influence of 
his key post for political purposes. His Undersecretary, Carlos Adalberto Fon- 
seca, also resigned. Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs Ruy César Miranda Lu- 
pone assumed control of the Interior Ministry. Ten days later, Arnaldo Hirlemann, 
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one of the three members of the Consejo Central de Elecciones, an organization 
formed to supervise the mechanics of national elections and ensure their legality, 
announced his resignation. Hirlemann told the Directorate that "personal convic- 
tions'' kept him from continuing in his post. 


The trend toward tacit recognition of the link between the Directorate and 
the new party neatly culminated in the election of Colonel Rivera as coordinator of 
the PCN governing board on September 27. Rivera, the only member of the three- 
man Directorate to resign, neither affirmed nor denied the possibility of his can- 
didacy for the Presidency. However, the Directorate had stated earlier in the 
month that it would look with favor on the election of a civilian provisional Presi- 
dent. It had nothing to say about the new six-year presidential term beginning in 
September 1962. Newspapers and opposition parties alike protested vehemently, 
contending that the Directorate was breaking the promise made just after taking 
power on January 26 that its members would abstain from political activity. 


An unequivocal statement by Defense Minister Major Oscar Rodriguez Simé 
that the Armed Forces would guarantee free elections was branded as hypocrisy 
by the opposition. An order from new Interior Minister Miranda Lupone that all 
governors and mayors steer clear of political activity was also received with civil- 
ian disdain. 


Framework for Return to Constitutionality. In the midst of the political 
hassle and during the week-long celebration of El Salvador's 140th year of inde- 
pendence, the long-awaited electoral law (HAR, XIV: 596) was promulgated. The 
measure provided the legal framework for the election not only of delegates to 
the Constitutional Assembly, as recommended by the Supreme Court, but also of 
municipal officials, congressional deputies, and of the President and Vice Presi- 
dent. The ban on "extremist" parties contained in the December 1959 electoral 
law (HAR, XII: 655) was extended to those parties which accepted financial sup- 
port from outside the country. The new law set no date for the elections of mu- 
nicipal officials and delegates to the Constitutional Assembly. Earlier in the 
month, however, Salvadorean Ambassador to Mexico José L. Salgado Gallegos 
had told the press he was confident that elections for a Constitutional Assembly 
would be held in December. 





As September ended, the PAC, PAR, and PSD were initiating steps to be- 
come political entities. On the other hand, the PAD announced its refusal to 
participate so long as “existing circumstances" continued. It appeared that the 
restrictions of the new electoral law would exclude the Communist-infiltrated 
Partido Revolucionario de Abril y Mayo (PRAM) from participation. In spite of 
a reportedly wide base of mass support, the PRAM had been legalized for only 
one brief period since its founding in 1959—during the three-month rule of the 
junta which immediately succeeded President Lemus (HAR, XIII: 869). Party 
leaders were currently living in exile. 


Agricultural and Income Tax Reforms. The government promulgated two 
major laws in the name of the Punta del Este conference (HAR, XIV: 750-5) which 
aroused the ire of the major economic sectors of the country. The first of these 
was the farm food law, one more in the series of agricultural reforms initiated by 
the eight-month-old Directorate (HAR, XIV: 204-5). This law, to go into effect in 
January 1962, required farm owners either to provide their workers with three 
hot meals a day or to give them adequate compensation. Until January 1962, the 
owners were to pay 75 centavos (30¢g) a day in lieu of meals. The national coffee 
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growers' Asociacién Cafetalera, the cotton growers' Cooperativa Algodonera Sal- 
vadorefia, and the Junta General de Caficultores, Ganaderos, y Agricultores de la 
Zona de Occidente (an influential farm organization in western El Salvador) all 
protested. They claimed that the measure would bring economic ruin and would 
establish a precedent unheard of in any other free enterprise country. On the 
other hand, two labor organizations, the Asociacién Nacional de Trabajadores and 
the Confederaci6n General de Sindicatos, declared their full support. Nevertheless, 
the Directorate felt itself obliged to extend the deadline for compliance with the 
law until June 1962 and to reduce the daily payments per worker in the interim to 
50 centavos (20¢). 


On September 28 the second of the new laws, the Directorate's decree pro- 
viding for alterations in the graduated income tax, went into effect. Castro Mor4n, 
citing the need for a more equitable distribution of income and the necessity of ad- 
ditional fiscal income, defended the increase in taxes on income from capital. The 
maximum rate was increased from 44% to 76.5%. At the same time taxes on in- 
come from employment were reduced. 


An editorial in the frank and independent Tribuna Libre the following day 
commented that for all intents and purposes the Punta del Este Declaration (HAR, 
XIV: 753) was now the "law of the land." The Comité de Informacién Civica, an 
adjunct of the Asociacién Salvadorefia de Industriales, inserted a full-page adver- 
tisement in La Prensa Grafica showing how low taxes were in other Central Amer- 
ican countries compared to those on the new Salvadorean scale. The advertisement 
concluded that the effects on domestic and foreign investment and on exports would 
be most adverse and that the new scale would be "as high as that of the great world 
powers." Undersecretary of Finance Victor Manuel Cuéllar Ortiz replied to critics 
that the advance of industry was covered by the law of industrial development, which 
itself would soon be strengthened. 








Port Damaged by Floods. An unexpected 24-hour downpour on September 6 
caused floods and the destruction of homes in several sections of the country. 
The northern port of Acajutla was especially hard hit. More than 2,000 inhabitants 
were reported homeless, and two ocean-going vessels sank at their moorings. The 
first reports indicated that coffee, maize, and bean plantations in the province of 
Sonsonate and along the Lempa River had suffered considerable damage. 





U.S. Aid andInvestment. It was announced that the Export-Import Bank 
had agreed to loan $10 million to the Central Reserve Bank of El Salvador. The 
loan would be used to cover the purchase of goods and services from the United 
States. 





Representatives of several U.S. and Central American firms agreed to in- 
vest approximately $5 million to establish a chemical fertilizer company in El 
Salvador near the port of Acajutla. The company, Fertilizantes de Centroamérica, 
would utilize U.S., Costa Rican, Panamanian, and Salvadorean capital. 


Approval of World Coffee Agreement. Under the terms of the new world 
coffee agreement (see INTERNATIONAL), El Salvador received a quota of 820,236 
sacks for the period October 1961 to March 1962. This was the fourth-largest 
quota assigned. Although there had been some initial hesitancy by the Directorate 
while it assured itself that Salvadorean interests would be protected, the signing 
of the agreement evoked general approval by the government and coffee growers 
alike. 
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Rebellion Crushed. Forewarned of a rebel plot to capture military instal- 
lations and overthrow the government, Army and Civil Guard units intercepted and 
killed 12 rebels near the First Infantry Battalion headquarters in Tegucigalpa. Cas- 
ualties in the bloody street battle included Alberto Sierra Lagos, member of the 
national election board, and Major Francisco Coello. Coello had been a close aide 
to the most relentless of Honduran revolutionaries, Colonel Armando Velasquez 
Cerrato (HAR, XII: 425); since 1954 Velasquez Cerrato had been involved in nine 
abortive attempts to overthrow the government. 





Independent Tegucigalpa newspapers denied government claims that the rebel 
victims had fallen during the battle. El Nacional and El Dia published macabre 
photographs and declarations by a survivor to prove that the 12 men had been shot 
after capture. El Cronista reported that the rebels had intended to establish a 
three-man junta to replace President Ram6én Villeda Morales. 


After the battle former Defense Minister Colonel Antonio Molina Ortiz and 
ex-Ambassador to Holland Humberto Lépez Villamil sought asylum in the Mexican 
Embassy. Authorities arrested an undetermined number of persons suspected of 
complicity in the plot. 


Accelerated Economic Activity. According to an American Embassy report, 
the Honduran business community gained confidence during the second quarter of 
1961. The upswing was attributed to the government's stronger stand against Com- 
munism (HAR, XIV: 303), increased banana production, and anticipated U.S. aid 
(HAR, XIV: 751). 





Banana exports totaled slightly over 7.4 million stems for the period Janu- 
ary through June, 1.8 million stems more than 1960 shipments during the same 
period. Standard Fruit's new boxed bananas comprised one-third of the total. 
Good rainfall and an absence of blowdowns, as well as prospects for higher prices 
in the United States, had helped the crop. It was estimated that 13.5 million stems 
would be exported during the year, the highest figure since 1958. The early rains 
hurt the coffee crop, however, and in view of lower U.S. prices the value of 1961 
coffee exports was expected to fall more than 30% below that of 1960. 


Maize and bean prices rose because of reduced plantings during the 1960 
price slump (HAR, XIII: 780) and the diversion of acreage to tobacco and other 
crops. Rising cigarette sales had encouraged tobacco planting; between 5.7 and 
6 million lbs. were harvested during the first six months of 1961, as compared 
with 4.4 million lbs. for all of 1960. Lumber shipments from January through 
June dropped 15% to 20% below the level of the first six months of 1960 because of 
reduced trade with both Cuba and Venezuela, the major markets. 


Total exports increased 35% and imports decreased 3% during the first four 
months of 1961, allowing a favorable trade balance of $3.2 million, as compared 
with a negative balance of $1.2 million at the end of April 1960. The early surplus 
was expected to suffer later from anticipated drops in the coffee and lumber mar- 
kets. Net foreign reserves through May equaled $13 million, slightly higher than 
the corresponding figure for 1960. 


Tight credit controls by the Central Bank kept rediscounts in commercial 
banks and the national development bank Banco Nacional de Fomento at $2.2 mil- 
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lion during the first five months of 1961. Net Central Bank credit to government 
agencies dropped to $4.45 million, and demand and time deposits increased 10% 
and 7% respectively. The government budget still registered a smaller deficit 


($700,000) than that of mid-year 1960; while revenues had dropped, so had expen- 
ditures. 


NICARAGUA 


Election Control Demanded by Opposition. Opposition leaders repeated de- 
mands that either the Organization of American States (OAS) or the United Nations 
supervise the 1963 presidential elections (HAR, XIV: 686). General Carlos Cuadra 
Pasos, exiled leader of the Partido Liberal Independiente; Leonte Herdocia Ortega, 
journalist and former Ambassador to Costa Rica; Enrique Lacayo Farfan, leader of 
the unsuccessful revolt of June 1959 (HAR, XII: 316), broadcast radio appeals from 
Mexico supporting the petitions for supervised elections presented in June to Presi- 
dent Luis Somoza Debayle by Conservative Party leader Fernando Agtiero Rocha 
(HAR, XIV: 492). The speakers asserted that without such supervision, fraud and 
terrorism would prevail. (Agiiero Rocha had since amplified his demand to include 
secret ballots, modern computing machinery, and regulations concerning polling 
places.) 





The opposition spokesmen also requested that the National Guard, which had 
ordinarily supervised elections, be placed under civilian control. According to 
Joaquin Zavala Urtecho, editor of the Conservative Party magazine Revista Con- 
servadora, the Guard, headed by the President's brother General Anastasio ("Ta- 
chito") Somoza, really functioned to keep the government party Partido Liberal 
Nacionalista (PLN) in power. Zavala Urtecho challenged the Guard's 54-million- 
cérdoba (7 cérdobas = $1) budget, which he claimed was unjustifiable in view of 
the low salaries and reduced pensions of the Guardsmen and the large "scholarships" 
donated by foreign countries to finance the Guard's technical training program in 
Nicaragua. (The United States had played an important role in these "scholarships" 
since the intervention of 1927 when the U.S. Marine Corps first organized and 
trained the Guard.) 


Criticism of the coming elections was heard even within President Somoza's 
own PLN. Alejandro Abaunza Espinosa, PLN leader in the department of Masaya, 
had reportedly considered not participating in the elections unless Somoza guaran- 
teed "equal treatment for all Liberal orientations." Somoza replied with a call 
for party unity and promised "purity" in the voting. The Conservative Party had 
already been allowed to hold political rallies (HAR, XIV: 687) for the first time 
since 1936 when General Anastasio Somoza, Luis and Tachito's father, took power. 


Somoza's attempts at fairness remained spotty at best. A Cuban exile, José 
Antonio Suarez, had been held prisoner since February without charge, recalling 
the cases of Joseph Wentland and Maria Fernandez Valdez ("La Espafiola"). Went- 
land, a Polish exile, had been jailed in April 1960 and held for 16 months without 
explanation until his release in August 1961. Maria Fernandez Valdez, a Spanish 
exile, had suffered similar treatment. Meanwhile, 14 persons completed prison 
sentences for participating in the barracks revolt of November 1960 (HAR, XIII: 
780-1). Rebels still in jail were awaiting clarification of charges and trials. 


Rebel Plot Reported. Managua police jailed university student Julio César 
Mayorga Portocarrero for conspiracy to rebel after taking him off a plane bound 
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for Caracas with 25,500 cérdobas. Mayorga Portocarrero reportedly confessed 
that he had received the money in Cuba from a Nicaraguan, Tomas Borge, who 
had been jailed in 1958 following the assassination of General Somoza (HAR, XI: 
546). The confession indicated that Mayorga Portocarrero had intended to deliver 
the money to a student agitator, Carlos Fonseca Amador (HAR, XIII: 515), to buy 
arms in Honduras. Fonseca Amador would then have organized a group to invade 
Nicaragua in December with the "protection" of Cuban Premier Fidel Castro. 


Other leftists implicated in the conspiracy included Nicolas Arrieta Sanchez, 
German Gaitan, Heriberto Reyes, Guillermo Urbina Vasquez, and Alejandro Ber- 
midez Alegria. Reyes had served as lieutenant in the forces of the Nicaraguan 
hero Augusto César Sandino, who had waged fierce guerrilla warfare against the 
U.S. Marine occupation troops from 1928 to 1934. Urbina Vasquez was head of 
the Junta Revolucionaria Nicaragiiense in Venezuela, while Bermitdez was a leader 
of Movilizacién Republicana, an exile group in Honduras. 


Nicaraguan Ambassador Insulted. President John F. Kennedy noted in an 
after-dinner speech that he hoped Nicaraguan Ambassador to the United States 
Guillermo Sevilla Sacasa would be succeeded by Peruvian Ambassador Fernando 
Berckemeyer as dean of the Washington diplomatic corps. La Prensa in Managua 
interpreted the remark as an insult and concluded that Kennedy did not want Sevilla 
Sacasa as dean of the corps. In Washington the remark caused laughter because 
Sevilla Sacasa had been appointed ambassador by his brother-in-law President 
Somoza, and he was not expected to be relieved in the near future. 





Agrarian Reform Bill. The agrarian reform bill introduced in Congress by 
Economy Minister Juan José Lugo Marenco in August (HAR, XIV: 688) was sub- 
mitted to the Supreme Court and three committees of the Chamber of Deputies for 
review. The bill required that all lands be used for the benefit of the national econ- 
omy, under penalty of expropriation. It also provided for state aid to farmers and 
the distribution of state-owned, unexploited lands, communal lands (tierras ejida- 
les) belonging to the National District of Managua and the municipalities, and pri- 
vate land not being productively used, which would be contributed by the owners 
(HAR, XIV: 687) or purchased by the Instituto Agrario. 








Development Projects, Loans. President Somoza began conferences on a 
Caribbean coast development project for which he hoped to have plans completed 
before his term expired in 1963. Two rural credit agencies, a granary, a power 
station, a highway, and access roads in the Bluefields area were planned to im- 
prove the flow of agricultural products from the interior to the coast. Sanitation, 
education, and water supply facilities also were discussed. Work parties were to 
be sent to the department of Zelaya to draft preliminary studies. 





The U.S. Development Loan Fund (DLF) granted a $4.3 million loan for 90 
miles of new highways. The DLF loan would cover local costs, while highway 
maintenance equipment would be purchased in the United States with an Export- 
Import Bank credit. Loans from the DLF for road programs now totaled $13.4 
million for 1961 (HAR, XIV: 494). The municipality of Chichigalpa received a 
$10,000 loan from the Wells Fargo Bank American Trust Company for street- 
paving and sanitation projects. For the study of land-holding in Central America 
the Rockefeller Foundation granted $12,000 to the National University of Nicara- 
gua in Le6n. 
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Export Markets. In an effort to double beef exports from the 1959 level of 
$1.3 million, the Nicaraguan Government facilitated an increase in beef processing 
in Managua's new meat-packing plant Empacadora Nacional by passing a new law 
prohibiting cattle exports. Nicaraguan ranchers had previously made large profits 
by selling cattle to Costa Rican slaughterhouses. The new packing plant had been 
financed jointly by the national development agency Instituto Nacional de Fomento 
and private interests. 





Coffee exports for 1961 were expected to reach 500,000 quintales (1 quintal = 
101.4 lbs.), 100,000 quintales less than the record 1960 crop. Planters were hop- 
ing the Nicaraguan export quota would allow total use of the harvest, in accordance 
with the new international coffee agreement (see INTERNATIONAL). The sesame 
crop, harvested at 8,975 short tons, dropped slightly from the 1959-60 level. 
Most of the crop would be exported; in 1960 Nicaragua had supplied three-fourths 
of the U.S. demand. 


COSTA RICA 


Calder6én Guardia Presidential Candidate. Former President (1940-44) 
Rafael Angel Calderén Guardia formally announced his candidacy in the 1962 pres- 
idential election. At the same time, Manuel G. Escalante resigned as Ambassador 
to the United States and the Organization of American States (OAS) in order to be 
his vice presidential running- mate. 





The ex-President's entry into the race as leader of the Partido Republicano 
Nacional (PRN) again brought into conflict the three principal figures of the 1948 
election, which had ended in civil war (HAR, I, No. 1, 5-8): Calder6én Guardia, 
who had supported President Teodoro Picado in invalidating the election of Otilio 
Ulate Blanco; Ulate, President from 1949 to 1953; and Francisco Orlich Bolma- 
rich, representing ex-President (1953-58) José Figueres Ferrer's Partido Libe- 
raciOn Nacional (PLN). Ulate's Partido Unién Nacional (PUN) and the Orlich- 
Figueres PLN reacted to Calderén Guardia's decision to seek re-election by 
initiating talks to consider the possibility of fusing their two parties to form a 
united front against the PRN. However, the antagonism existing between Ulate 
and Figueres made such a union unlikely. The fusion would also involve the with- 
drawal of Ulate and Orlich in favor of a dark-horse candidate. 


Another presidential candidate, Enrique Obreg6én Valverde, deputy in the 
Legislative Assembly and leader of the new leftist, anti-Communist party Acci6n 
Democratica Popular (HAR, XIV: 688), criticized the United States, stating that 
his party had begun its political campaign at a time when imperialism and oligar- 
chic forces were launching a frenzied attack. He particularly denounced U.S. im- 
perialism and national oligarchies for attempting to stifle the revolutionary wave 
in Costa Rica. Moreover, Obregén Valverde attacked President Kennedy's Alli- 
ance for Progress as an “alliance for the impoverishment of Latin America." 


Diplomatic Relations with Cuba Severed. President Mario Echandi Jimé- 
nez officially severed diplomatic relations with Cuba on September 9, immediately 
following the execution of five prisoners captured in the attempted invasion of Cuba 
in April (see CUBA). This break in relations was in keeping with the President's 
declarations of April 28 and May 2 (HAR, XIV: 306, 401), in which he stated that 
the execution of any rebels by the Cuban Government would result in the severance 
of formal ties. Costa Rica was to be represented in Havana by the Panamanian Em- 
bassy. 
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Many Costa Ricans felt that the action should have been taken sooner, espe- 
cially right-wing university students, who had staged demonstrations immediately 
after the invasion attempt took place (HAR, XIV: 306, 401). The Cuban Commu- 
nists, on the other hand, attacked Echandi's stand, labeling it the "order of Yan- 
kee imperialism." They dubbed Echandi a "submissive servant of the United 
Fruit Company."' Further anti-U.S. sentiment was expressed by Radio Landia, 

a San José radio station, which termed "sheer fabrication" a rumor allegedly 
spread by the American Embassy concerning the shipping of arms from Czecho- 
slovakia to Costa Rica. The radio station said that the authorities had confirmed 
the fact that the only arms received were U.S.-made weapons smuggled in by 
"pro-imperialist merchants." It stated that the rumors were an attempt to fright- 
en the Costa Rican Government and to pressure it into carrying out a "program 

of suppression of the anti-imperialist movement." 


Exchange Rate Altered. With the approval of the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), Costa Rica announced the devaluation of the col6én from 5.60 colones 
to 6.625 colones per U.S. dollar. Under the former exchange provisions, the 
free selling rate had been 6.63 colones to the dollar and the buying rate 6.65 co- 
lones, while the official selling and buying rate had been 5. 60 and 5. 67 respectively. 
A simplification of the exchange rate system was put into effect simultaneously. 
The previous official market rate of 5.60 colones to the dollar, which had applied 
to most exports and 50% of all imports, was eliminated. All foreign payments, for 
imports as well as for invisibles and capital, would have to be made at 6.65 colones 
to the dollar. Temporary export taxes were set on coffee, bananas, and sugar. 





Weak Balance of Payments Bolstered by Loans. Coffee and sugar produc- 
tion were at record high levels, but market prices for coffee and other basic ex- 
port commodities were low, thus weakening Costa Rica's trade position. Foreign 
trade had deteriorated in the first quarter of 1961 as compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1960. Exports for the period had amounted to $26 million, as against 
$28.6 million a year earlier. Imports, however, had risen to $24.9 million, as 
compared with $23 million in the first three months of 1960. In an effort to ease 
the balance of payments difficulties caused by the unfavorable balance of trade, 
the IMF announced a stand-by arrangement allowing Costa Rica to obtain up to 
$15 million in fund currencies in the next 12 months. 





The World Bank granted a $3 million loan to the Central Bank of Costa Rica 
to finance the importation of equipment for the development of private industry. 
Six private banks participated in the loan, without the World Bank's guarantee, to 
the extent of $314,000. 


The Development Loan Fund announced a $5 million loan to the Banco Na- 
cional de Costa Rica to provide credits for the improvement of existing farms and 
to supply the basic capital needs of new pioneer farms. Because of the diminish- 
ing amount of unused land in Costa Rica, more orderly rural development as well 


as greater efficiency in small-farm operations were deemed necessary by the gov- 
ernment. 


PANAMA 


Government Repression of Fidelismo Upheld. The Supreme Court voted 5 
to 4 to uphold the decision of Minister of Interior and Justice Marcos A. Robles to 
close the headquarters of the leftist, pro-Castro Vanguardia de Acci6n Nacional 
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(VAN). The ruling made future activities of the VAN illegal, thus curtailing its 
usefulness as a nucleus of Fidelista efforts in Panama. Acting on the orders of 
Robles, the National Guard had padlocked the headquarters in July, following the 
explosion of a homemade bomb in a nearby apartment (HAR, XIV: 601). The Su- 
preme Court decision appeared to be another indication of the government's deter- 
mination to check the growth of Communist and Cuban revolutionary movements 
within the country. Since the VAN incident, the government had also closed the 
Cuban news agency Prensa Latina and had apprehended Panama City councilman 
Alvaro Menéndez Franco on his return from a trip to Cuba with Castro propaganda 
concealed in his luggage (HAR, XIV: 691). 


Increase in Canal Annuities Desired. President Robert F. Chiari announced 
on September 11 that Panama would try to negotiate a new Canal treaty with the 
United States. An "across the board" revision was demanded, with the elimination 
of the phrase "in perpetuity" regarding U.S. rights. Chiari promised to present 
the details in his address to Congress on October 1. Press and radio support for 
the President's announcement was unanimous. Many editorials contrasted the 
$1.93 million Canal annuity with other U.S. expenditures, such as the large sums 
poured into Laos to stem the advance of Communism and the $8 million annual 
rent paid Libya for the use of Wheelus Air Force Base. National sentiment was 
expressed by presidential press secretary Fabian Velarde, who said, "If the United 
States had played fair with Panama through the years, Panama would not need one 
cent of Kennedy's Alliance for Progress funds or any other loans." 





It was probably true, however, that Chiari's proposed negotiations were de- 
signed largely to relieve political pressure at home. Pointing out that the Canal 
issue had always been a popular theme in Panama, some observers claimed that 
the President was using the issue as a rallying cry to make up for the general lack 
of faith in his administration's performance to date. Chiari was supposedly using 
such tactics to divert attention from himself, a diversion welcomed by the wealthy 
class and vested interests who were striving to keep him in office. 


Diplomatic Relations with the USSR. In recent months Panama City news- 
papers had frequently debated the idea of establishing diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union. The possibility of World War II] seemed to be the major reason for 
considering such a move. Some press sources wondered editorially if the impor- 
tance of the Canal might not be an excellent argument to use in order to maintain 
neutrality during a conflict. As a noncombatant, Panama would be able to deny use 
of the strategic waterway to both sides and thus keep the struggle from its own door- 
step. 





As far as was known, no government official shared this point of view. The 
President himself was strongly anti-Communist and had stated publicly that Pana- 
ma did not wish to allow the expansion of a ''Communist foothold" in the Americas. 
In addition, he had said that the only reason Panama maintained an embassy in Ha- 
vana was to provide anti-Communist Cubans with another escape route from Fidel 
Castro's ''Red dictatorship." 


Some reports in Panama held that the talk of establishing relations with the 
Soviet Union was a Communist propaganda play designed to draw attention from 
President Kennedy's Alliance for Progress by whipping up war hysteria. No proof 
was offered to support this claim. 
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Economic Development and the Alliance for Progress. President Chiari an- 
nounced a new $206 million, four-year plan for social and economic development. 
He asserted that the aim of the plan was to add a $10 a year boost to per capita in- 
come.* Major allocations were to go to education, housing, public health, and 
rural settlement. Foreign loans up to $110 million would be sought to help finance 
the projects, and the balance would come out of the nation's resources on a year- 
to-year basis. It was reported that Panama currently had applications for loans 
totaling $43 million on file in Washington. President Chiari said that he hoped to 
have these applications approved in time to use the money in January or February 
1962. The administration had already received a $7.6 million loan for low-cost 
housing (HAR, XIV: 691) and expected $2.6 million more for the same project in 
the near future. 





Meanwhile, an economic adviser to the President, David Samudio, attempted 
to spell out Panama's participation in the Alliance for Progress. Samudio estimated 
Panama's share of the Alliance program at $191 million over a five-year period. He 
explained that the $43 million referred to by President Chiari as expected in the 
form of loans from the United States by January 1962 was in addition to the $24 mil- 
lion already contracted under the Alliance program. Samudio admitted that there 
was some doubt about the desirability of such large loans because of the heavy costs 
to Panama in servicing them. However, $32 million of the five-year total was ex- 
pected to come from anticipated increases in Canal annuities, he said. No mention 
was made of the 1955 treaty revision, which had provided a $1.5 million increase 
in annuities and had returned $20 million to $30 million in land and buildings to 
Panama (HAR, VIII: 20). Some politicians feared that the effect of such large loans 
over a short period of time might be ruinous to Panama; and conservatives, claim- 
ing that no single administration should have the responsibility of spending such a 
windfall, feared a drastic battle royal for the spoils. 


THE CARIBBEAN 
CUBA 


New Attack on Church Sparked by Riots. Following an anti-government 
demonstration in front of Nuestra Sefiora de la Caridad del Cobre Catholic Church 
in Havana on September 10, Auxiliary Bishop Eduardo Boza Masvidal and 135 
other priests were arrested and later deported to Spain. Forty-six of the priests, 
including Boza Masvidal, were Cuban citizens whose forcible expulsion without 
passports or visas violated international law. ** 





The incident occurred in an atmosphere of increasing tension between the 
revolutionary government and the Roman Catholic Church. It began when the gov- 
ernment refused to allow a traditional religious procession honoring the Virgin of 





* 
The annual per capita income in Panama is supposedly $380. This is not 
as impressive as it looks, however, since the income of the rural section of the 
population averages only about $60 a year. 


** 
Most of the deported priests were Spanish. The Cuban Government justi- 
fied the deportation of the Cuban priests by charging that they had "plotted with 
the Francoite Fascists" against the Revolution. 
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Charity to be held at its customary hour, about 5 p.m., saying that it must take 
place before 9a.m. Bishop Boza Masvidal, former president of the Catholic 
Universidad Santo Tom4s de Villanueva, which had been nationalized in May (HAR, 
XIV: 409), canceled the procession rather than comply with the government order. 
Notwithstanding, about 4,000 people gathered in and around the church shortly be- 
fore 5 p.m., many of them seemingly unaware of the cancellation. When informed 
of it, some individuals began to shout, "Cuba si; Rusia no." The New York Times 
said that for the first time in a Havana assembly there were even cries of "Down 
with Castro." Militia members reportedly fired over the heads of the crowd to 
disperse it--the first time, too, that this had occurred. Six people were wounded, 
and one 17-year-old worker was killed. The official government version of the 
incident was that loyal Cubans had clashed with counterrevolutionaries coming out 
of the church and that the’ unfortunate youth was killed by a bullet fired from inside 
the church. According to U.S. sources, the outburst was as much a release of 
pent-up discontent with food shortages and the increasing '"Communistic" bureau- 
cratization of Cuba as it was an expression of opposition to government propaganda 
attacks on the Church. 





On the same day similar but less violent incidents occurred in Camagiiey, 
Colén, and Sancti Spiritus. One week later 176 persons were arrested after a 
demonstration in front of another Havana church in which 18 people were injured 
in fist fights. The government stepped up its anti-Church press and radio cam- 
paigns following the first incident; and Premier Fidel Castro said in a speech on 
September 20 that if religious processions were going to be used to create demon- 
strations, no more procession permits would be issued. However, the government 
continued to maintain that its dispute was not with religion as such but with those 
clergy who played counterrevolutionary, "pro-Fascist" roles. Castro even said 
that revolutionary priests would be offered the use of television so that the people 
could not say the government meant to deprive them of religious services. 


The expulsion of Bishop Boza Masvidal and the priests was protested by 
Pope John XXIII in a speech to pilgrims at Castel Gandolfo. However, the Pope 
made no threat to take disciplinary action against those responsible. Another 
protest came from the-Canadian Government against the deportation to Spain of 
five priests who were Canadian citizens. Cuba apologized for its action and said 
that the Canadians would be allowed to return to their posts in Cuba. 


Education. The "literacy brigades" of students-turned-teachers had been 
a partial answer to the lack of sufficient instructors with formal training to carry 
out the Revolution's campaign against illiteracy (HAR, XIV: 217, 409). Similarly, 
all persons with technical and mechanical skills were being called upon by the 
Ministry of Education to teach others in their spare time. The Ministry planned 
in time to have over 45,000 workers enrolled in industrial courses. Many work- 
ers and students were being sent to the Sino-Soviet bloc for technical training. 
During September, Cubans were awarded 1,672 scholarships by the governments 
of the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, and China. 


Castro announced in a speech before a National Literacy Congress held in 
Havana that over 2,000 pupils would be enrolled in special Russian language courses. 
They would in turn become teachers. He said that Russian and English would even- 
tually be taught on the secondary-school level. Regarding the continued emphasis 
on English, Castro said slyly that some day the Cubans "would have to speak it 
with the U.S. revolutionaries." 
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In another development, 750 revolutionary instructors were graduated from 
a four-month course. All members of the militia, they would be assigned to var- 
ious militia units. Castro said their duty was to make their fellow soldiers "po- 
litically articulate." In military matters, they would be subordinate to the unit 
commanders. 


Exiles and Executions. Castro lashed out at self-exiled technicians and 
professionals living in the United States. Speaking before the National Literacy 
Congress, he said that their citizenship should be revoked so that they could not 
return to Cuba. Whether he meant this as an official edict was not certain. 





The government issued exit permits to the majority of the refugees in the 
various Latin American embassies in Havana. Some 800 safe-conduct passes 
were authorized. Among those not permitted to leave, however, was former Pro- 
visional President Manuel Urrutia Lle6, who had sought refuge in the Venezuelan 
Embassy after leaving office in July 1959 (see VENEZUELA). 


With the reactivation of the firing squads, pared6n again became a watch- 
word in Cuba. On September 8, five members of the April invasion force were 
sentenced to death for crimes committed during the regime of former dictator 
Fulgencio Batista. Former Batista police officer Ramén Calvijio Insta, charged 
with the torture and killing of political prisoners, was one of the five. At the 
same time, nine other members of the invasion force were given 30-year prison 
sentences for crimes committed under the Batista dictatorship. During the rest 
of September 16 more persons (some sources said up to 22), none of them con- 
nected with the invasion force, received death sentences for various counterrevo- 


lutionary crimes. Two of them were convicted of the attempted hijacking of a 
Cubana Airlines DC-7 on August 9 (HAR, XIV: 693), and one was charged with 
setting fire to the El Encanto department store in April (HAR, XIV: 311). Over 
100 other persons were given prison sentences. The government of Costa Rica 
broke diplomatic relations wich Cuba in protest against the executions (see p. 787). 


Cuba at Belgrade. Cuba was the only Latin American nation to have full 
status at the conference of "uncommitted nations" sponsored by President Tito of 
Yugoslavia at Belgrade. Cuba's position throughout the conference was, as ex- 
pected, bitterly anti-U.S. Provisional President Osvaldo Dortic6és Torrado, who 
headed the Cuban delegation, assailed the continued U.S. use of the Guantanamo 
naval base. In response to Cuban appeals, the conference singled out Guantanamo 
in the condemnation of overseas bases included in its final declaration. On the 
other hand, the Cuban delegation supported the Soviet resumption of nuclear tests, 
as well as the Soviet stands on Berlin, total disarmament, and reorganization of 
the United Nations. After leaving Belgrade, Dorticés went on a goodwill tour of 
Prague, Moscow, and Peking. * 





Trade. After preliminary hearings in the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the U.S. House of Representatives, a bill which would have pro- 
hibited the shipment in interstate or foreign commerce of articles imported from 
Cuba was passed by a voice vote on the House floor. The bill was then referred to 
the Senate Commerce Committee but did not reach the Senate floor before Congress 
adjourned. Passage of the bill would, in effect, make it impractical to continue 
the small U.S. import trade with Cuba, the bulk of which consisted of tobacco for 
the Tampa, Florida, cigar industry (HAR, XIV: 214). 





*For an analysis of Cuba's current stand vis-a-vis the Soviet bloc see "Cuba-- 
a Second Look" by Sidney Lens in the November 1 issue of Fellowship magazine. 
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Meanwhile, Cuba and Canada continued to look for ways to increase their 
commercial interchange. Cuba hoped that trade with Canada might relieve some 
of the pressure of the existing U.S. trade embargo. (Almost all U.S. exports to 
Cuba except food and medicine were currently prohibited.) Although the total of 
Canadian-Cuban trade was insignificant compared with the former U.S.-Cuban 
trade, Cuban imports from Canada reached a value of $18 million in the first six 
months of 1961, considerably above the figures for the corresponding periods of 
1957-60. Cuban purchases consisted mainly of lard, livestock, poultry, medical 
supplies, textiles, and machinery. Canada, on the other hand, imported only 
$1.6 million worth of goods from Cuba during the first half of 1961. Cuban spokes- 
men said they hoped to double Canadian imports during the last half of 1961, adding 
that exports to Canada would also be promoted in an effort to level off the already 
heavy imbalance. 


During September, the Canadian Exchequer Court freed seven Cuban ships 
which had been tied up in Halifax Harbor for over a year pending settlement of 
$1.5 million in claims pressed by the Canadian National Steamships Company for 
breach of contract. The steamship company had sold the vessels to the now de- 
funct Banco Cubano de’Comercio Exterior during the Batista regime in 1958, and 
the bank had in turn sold them to the Cuban Government. The Exchequer Court 
declared that the ships were protected by sovereign immunity. 


HAITI 


Assassination Plot Crushed. According to official spokesmen in Port-au- 
Prince, a plot to overthrow the government and kill President Frangois Duvalier 
was uncovered and crushed in September. At least 24 persons were known to have 
been arrested, and police claimed that they had found a cache of dynamite and hand 
grenades in the home of one of those in custody, Chenon Michel, a former Army 
captain. The authenticity of the official story was questioned by some observers, 
who believed it to be a mere pretext for a crackdown by Duvalier. Lending credence 
to this viewpoint was the surprise which the disclosure of the alleged plot created in 
Port-au-Prince itself, where opposition elements had been relatively quiet since 
the quelling of a student strike in January (HAR, XIV: 37). The government prom- 
ised to release the full details of the case as soon as it completed its investigation. 
It indicated, however, that the situation carried international overtones, involving 
at least one foreign power, but not Cuba nor the Dominican Republic. 





A few days after the government claimed that it had crushed the plot, sweep- 
ing changes were made in the Army command, including the replacement of the 
Chief of Staff of the Armed Forces, Brig. Gen. Pierre Merceron, by his assistant, 
Colonel René Boucicault. Boucicault thus became the fourth chief of the Armed 
Forces in four years. In what seemed to be damning by faint praise, President 
Duvalier paid tribute to the outgoing General Merceron and said he "merited a 
rest in a temperate climate." Other officers affected were Major Claude Raymond, 
commander of the Palace Guard, who was transferred to a post as instructor at the 
Military Academy, and at least eight colonels who were retired from Army com- 
mand posts in the provinces. Also removed from his post was Daniel Beauvoir, 
the chief of police in Port-au-Prince. 


Secret Pact with Castro Denied. The Haitian Embassy in Caracas made 
public a communiqué which strongly denied a secret pact between President Duva- 
lier and Cuba's Fidel Castro. The statement was prompted by the accusation of 
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Ernest Coulanges, a Haitian exile who had arrived in Caracas from Port-au-Prince 
earlier inthe month. Coulanges identified himself as an ex-president of the Fédé- 
ration de Travail de Haiti (FTH). The embassy expressed doubts as to the veracity 
of Coulanges' past role in the FTH. 


Control of Economy Assumed by Duvalier. On September 19, President Du- 
valier assumed full powers over Haiti's economy. The rubber-stamp National As- 
sembly granted him the necessary authority just before it went into recess. In as- 
sessing the current economic situation Duvalier reported, ''We have good reason to 
believe that the bottom of the economic crisis has been reached and that a recovery 
is under way."' He also estimated that the next harvest of coffee, Haiti's main 
source of export income, would be a record 500,000 bags, or more than double the 
1961 yield. According to the New York Times, however, this was a somewhat ro- 
seate view: "Despite Dr. Duvalier's optimism on the prospects of economic recov- 
ery and reports that the government has drafted an economic plan, the country still 
appears to be in a deep slump." 








United States to Import Haitian Meat. As a result of a recent amendment of 
U.S. Department of Agriculture regulations, meat certified under a new Haitian 
meat inspection program could be exported to the United States and Puerto Rico. 
Thus an extremely curious situation arose: the prospect of starving Haiti export- 
ing a basic foodstuff to the country with the world's greatest agricultural surplus. 
Formerly the Department of Agriculture had excluded such imports on the grounds 
that inspection regulations were inadequate. Most of the meat exports,12 million 
to 15 million lbs. per year, would be shipped daily by air to Puerto Rico. Small 
quantities of boneless beef might also enter the continental United States. The ex- 
ports would originate at Port-au-Prince, where a U.S.-owned firm had a virtual 
monopoly on the country's commercial meat production and trade. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Deepening Political Crisis. The political crisis brought on by the assassi- 
nation of dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo in May (HAR, XIV: 411) deepened in 
September, and responsible elements in the U.S. press began to predict an immi- 
nent explosion. In an editorial on September 16, the New York Times warned 
against the danger of a military coup. It also commented upon the conservative 
campaign in the United States to back the existing Dominican regime: "Powerful 
supporters of the Trujillo family in this country are pressing the Kennedy admin- 
istration to retain the status quo as a defense against Communism." Such well- 
known conservative columnists as George Sokolsky and Richard Starnes contended 
that the U.S. policy toward the Dominican Republic was already bringing that na- 
tion to the brink of a Castro uprising; both men demanded a lifting of the economic 
sanctions imposed by the Organization of American States (OAS), as well as the 
resumption of diplomatic relations. 








In the Dominican Republic, the regime of President Joaquin Balaguer and 
Lt. Gen. Rafael ("Ramfis") Trujillo, Jr., continued its policy of attempting to 
prepare the nation for the general elections scheduled for May 1962. In early 
September the government newspaper El Caribe published an interview on its 
front page in which "Ramfis" said that he was determined to maintain order dur- 
ing the political campaign and warned soldiers and police to stop interfering. To 
demonstrate the government's good faith, he promised that any policemen found 
guilty of such interference would be tried in civil courts. Invoking the image of 
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his father, "Ramfis" stated, 'I am sure that my actions are those which my father 
would have wished and expected of me in this situation.'' Furthermore, President 
Balaguer issued a special decree which warned the secret police against smashing 
opposition political rallies. 


At month's end President Balaguer offered to establish a coalition govern- 
ment with the participation of the leaders of the three democratic opposition par- 
ties, the Partido Revolucionario Democrfatico (PRD), the Uni6én Civica Nacional 
(UCN), and the Movimiento 14 de Junio. It was believed that both the regime and 
the opposition were under heavy pressure from the United States to achieve such a 
compromise. In a meeting with the leaders of the three parties, Balaguer proposed 
a plan whereby each group would obtain three seats in a 12-man Cabinet, the remain- 
ing three seats to be filled by the official Partido Dominicano. This coalition would 
rule the country until the general elections in May. Moreover, Balaguer pledged 
that if he personally were an obstacle to the opposition, he would quit, provided only 
that "my successor prove to be a person capable of carrying on democratization." 
The opposition groups were split over the proposal and debated its feasibility among 
themselves, chary of the offer after four months of continued harassment (see be- 
low) while listening to government promises. At the end of September they were 
still unable to agree on the conditions for accepting the coalition, though the PRD 
was reportedly the strongest in its favor. The UCN and the Movimiento 14 de Ju- 
nio were holding out for the immediate departure of the Trujillo family, liquidation 
of its financial holdings, and a purge of the Armed Forces. 


Wave of Repression against the Opposition. While negotiations were being 
carried on between government and opposition over a coalition, savage attacks on 
members of the opposition continued unabated (HAR, XIV: 697). One incident of 
violence after another was reported throughout the month as the toll of dead and 
wounded mounted. For the first time President Balaguer was forced to admit that 
atrocities were continuing under his regime. Answering a plea by five of the coun- 
try's Roman Catholic prelates for an end of the repressions, Balaguer commented: 
"The chiefs of police have received instructions to avoid any unlawful act, [but] it 
cannot be denied that on several occasions during the process of democratization 
savage acts have occurred." 





On September 5, in Moca, two persons were shot and killed by a police ser- 
geant for shouting "Liberty!" after they had been told to move on. They were 
Marino Abreu, a 15-year-old shoeshine boy, and Pedro Garcia Menclu, aged 40, 

a member of the UCN. Two days later, Ram6n Reyes, a veteran of both the Army 
and Navy, allegedly committed suicide in his cell by hanging himself with his belt. 
He had been imprisoned in Ciudad Trujillo on charges of killing a policeman in San 
Pedro Macoris with the policeman's own revolver. On September 10, another 
member of the UCN, Elpidio Amdera, was killed at Puerta Plata, the third victim 
in two months there. The UCN blamed the authorities. 


In Santiago, the country's second largest city, businesses closed their doors 
in sympathy with a similar action in Ciudad Trujillo protesting government brutal- 
ity during the arrival of an OAS investigating commission (see below). The San- 
tiago shut-down was broken up by the arrest of fifty businessmen. The men were 
released on the same day, however, when thousands of persons gathered before 
the prison to demand their freedom. 


On September 18, about 40 people were wounded near La Vega in battles be- 
tween police and opposition elements in which sticks and stones were used. The 
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UCN reported that the people had been attacked by the rural police while returning 
from a meeting in Ciudad Trujillo. Four days later, a band of men armed with 
lead pipes tried to break into the home of UCN leader Viriato A. Fiallo. The hood- 
lums fled in a truck minutes before the police arrived. The incident marked the 
third straight night of violence and occurred six hours before Fiallo was scheduled 
to discuss the possibilities of a coalition government with President Balaguer. 


On September 30, Secretary of the Interior Hipdélito Herrera Billini ordered 
the cancellation of all public political acts for a period of eight or ten days begin- 
ning on October 1. No reason was given for the order, but a government spokes- 
man emphasized that it was a temporary suspension and not a prohibition. The 
order canceled four political gatherings that were planned by the UCN, as well as 
some programs of the official Partido Dominicano. 


Return of OAS Group. On September 12 a four-nation OAS investigating 
commission arrived in the Dominican Republic to make an on-the-spot study of 
the democratization program being carried on there. It was composed of Augusto 
Guillermo Arango of Panama, chairman; Alberto Zuleta Angel, Colombia; Gonzalo 
Escudero, Ecuador; and deLesseps S. Morrison, United States. All are ambassa- 
dors to the OAS of their respective countries. The investigating commission had 
previously been in the country in June after the assassination of Trujillo (HAR, XIV: 
505). In August a special team of OAS technicians had arrived to guarantee the 


honesty of the coming election and was still functioning in that capacity (HAR, XIV: 
698). * 





The arrival of the investigating commission was greeted in Ciudad Trujillo 
with wild rioting and shooting, much of which was witnessed by the ambassadors. 
According to the New York Times, "At least one and perhaps as many as eight 
persons were killed in a three-and-one-half-hour running series of clashes be- 
tween groups of wildly emotional political opponents of the government and the 
police and pro-government toughs."" Many others were reportedly wounded by bul- 
lets or injured by gun butts and clubs. The commission itself was met with shouts 
of "Give us Liberty!" and "Out with the Trujillos!"’ Hundreds of persons screamed, 
cheered, and nearly engulfed the ambassadors' automobile as it entered the city, 
momentarily stopping it. In Washington, however, officials were particularly dis- 
turbed by the fact that some demonstrators carried placards attacking U.S. repre- 
sentative Morrison and deriding him for his alleged friendship with the late dictator. 
Some years earlier, Morrison, as a member of a private trade delegation, had re- 
ceived a medal from Trujillo. 





On September 14, thousands of Dominicans defied the government by closing 
nearly all the shops in Ciudad Trujillo and joining a funeral procession for Victor 
Rafael Estrella Lis, one of the persons killed two days before. The turning out of 
large elements of the Armed Forces in battle dress and the refusal of the authori- 
ties to permit a funeral mass in the cathedral aroused strong feelings against the 
regime. Upon the announcement in the cathedral of the government's refusal to 
allow the mass, the mourners poured out into the main street of the capital, Calle 
el Conde. There they were joined by others who had been unable to get inside, and 
with a dramatic show of defiance marched toward the cemetery where Estrella Lis 





* 
This corrects HAR, XIV: 698, where it was incorrectly stated that the OAS 


team of technicians which arrived in August had also been in the Dominican Repub- 
lic in June. 
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was being interred. Neither the police nor the soldiers tried to interfere. Three 
days later, the UCN called a demonstration against the regime of President Bala- 
guer and the Trujillo family. Ten thousand people gathered and heard speakers 
demand that the OAS sanctions, imposed at San José de Costa Rica in August 1960 
(HAR, XIII: 528), be vigorously maintained. They also expressed hope that the 
OAS mission would remain until a new democratic government was elected. How- 
ever, "Ramfis" immediately declared that he would consider it "intervention" if 
the OAS guests overstayed their fortnight. 


On September 30 the OAS investigating commission flew back to Washington. 
Apparently reversed by the trip was a trend in Washington and the OAS toward 
lifting the sanctions. Tad Szulc reported in the September 24 New York Times: 
"The notion of helping the Balaguer regime through an immediate easing of sanc- 
tions was virtually abandoned when the OAS subcommittee became convinced that 
in the eyes of the opposition such a decision would only lead to strengthening the 
hand of the pro-dictatorial elements." Earlier in September, before the arrival 
of the OAS commission, the U.S. State Department had raised the U.S. Consulate 
in the Dominican Republic to the level of a Consulate General. A press release by 
the State Department on September 5 announced: "Today's action follows Senate 
confirmation of the appointment of the Principal Officer of the Consulate, John 
Calvin Hill, as Consul General, and reflects the continuing United States interest 
in the process of President Balaguer's program to democratize his country." 





Economic Crisis. Two widely-differing views were being voiced over the 
Dominican Republic's burgeoning economic crisis (HAR, XIV: 321). On the one 
hand, the Balaguer government blamed the sanctions imposed by the OAS, includ- 
ing the U.S. embargo on the shipment of petroleum, trucks, and spare parts, for 
the crisis which had raised unemployment to about 30%, dried up foreign credit, 
discouraged new investment, and curtailed tourism. On the other hand, the oppo- 
sition insisted that the sanctions be maintained or even increased to guarantee the 
return of democracy, asserting that the nation's economic woes were simply the 
legacy of the Trujillo maladministration and that only the Trujillo family itself 
(reputed to own some 60% of the country's industry and commerce) was suffering 
from the embargo. Among the countermeasures taken by the government to im- 
prove the economic situation were the cancellation of internal taxes on rice; the 
reduction of the tax deductions for government workers; the repeal of increases 
made in postal, telephone, and telegraph rates; and the cancellation of export 
controls on coffee, cocoa, cattle, and meat. 





Export earnings were estimated by Foreign Commerce Weekly to be in the 
neighborhood of $40 million for the second quarter of 1961. The United States pro- 
vided the largest export market over the period, purchasing $17.7 million worth of 
Dominican exports, or about one half (compared with $33.3 million and $23.1 mil- 
lion respectively for the first and second quarters of 1960). Despite this still ap- 
preciable revenue from exports and a drastic reduction in import expenditures, 
foreign exchange holdings fell considerably during the quarter. Government sta- 
tistics revealed that the state had no gold reserves and that it owed $9 million to 
the International Monetary Fund, in addition to debts to private banking institutions 
that had not been publicly disclosed. 
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Grand Birthday Celebration for Jailed Nationalist Leader. A week-long 
series of demonstrations commemorated the 70th birthday of nationalist leader 
Pedro Albizu Campos, who was currently serving jail sentences for the instiga- 
tion of revolutionary violence in Puerto Rico and in Washington in 1950 and 1954 
(HAR, XIII: 182). Since 1956 he had been serving his sentence at the Presbyterian 
Hospital in Santurce because of a mental condition. The demonstrations further 
commemorated the "Week of International Solidarity with Puerto Rican Independ- 
ence, '' which had originated at the International Students' Union based in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. Originally proposed as an international student demonstration, 
the project had been expanded to include the public at large when further support 
was obtained at the Latin American Peace Conference for National Sovereignty, 
Economic Emancipation, and Peace, held in Mexico in April under the leadership 
of former Mexican President Lazaro Cardenas (HAR, XIV: 198). The demonstra- 
tions, which were planned to focus international attention on Puerto Rico, began 
with a gathering of 150 nationalists carrying placards and flags in front of the 
Presbyterian Hospital. Later in the week, six U.S.-owned chain stores and one 
owned by U.S.-born Puerto Ricans were set on fire by small incendiary bombs. 
Although nationalists were suspected of having started the fires, there was no 
conclusive evidence linking the fires with the demonstrators. 





At the end of the week, some 3,000 to 5,000 demonstrators of the Movimiento 
Pro Independencia (MPI) gathered at the capitol building where they began a march 
through the streets of San Juan, shouting, 'jJibaros, * si; Yanquis, no!" At the 
Plaza de Armas, José Herrera Oropeza, secretary of foreign relations of the 
leftist Uni6n Republicana Democratica (URD) of Venezuela and a member of the 
Venezuelan Chamber of Deputies, addressed the crowd (see VENEZUELA). He- 
rrera Oropeza, who claimed that he represented 40% of the Venezuelan electorate, 
had come to Puerto Rico to give Albizu Campos a message of support from the 
Caracas City Council and various Venezuelan groups. (According to an editorial 
in the San Juan Star, the message had been approved by the unanimous consent of 
the Council, which represented not only the URD but also the Acci6én Democratica 
[AD], headed by Governor Luis Mufioz Marin's friend, Venezuelan President R6- 
mulo Betancourt.) At the rally, Herrera Oropeza praised Fidel Castro and the 
Cuban Revolution and said that he hoped a similar revolution would take place in 
Puerto Rico. He condemned U.S. "economic imperialism" and claimed that the 
United States had been trying to "strangle the sovereignty" of Latin American 
nations. He suggested, however, that the United States spend less on nuclear 
weapons production and increase economic aid to Latin America. Then MPI lead- 
er Juan Mari Bras assailed Governor Mujioz Marin, claiming that Venezuelans 
would shout 'Mujfioz Marin" whenever a public speaker tried to dupe the public. 
At a press conference later in the week Governor Mufioz Marin criticized Herrera 
Oropeza for his speech at the rally. 


Meanwhile, Arthur Harvey, a 29-year-old pacifist and itinerant apple picker 
from Raymond, New Hampshire, filed a writ of habeas corpus demanding Albizu 
Campos' release. Harvey claimed that because Albizu Campos had not violated 
the terms of the conditional pardon granted him by Mufioz Marin in 1953 (HAR, VI: 





_ 
Jibaro is the term applied to the poor, largely subsistence farmers who 
live primarily in the mountainous portions of the island. 
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No. 20), his imprisonment was illegal. The appeal was eventually turned down 
by San Juan Superior Court Judge Willis Ramos because Albizu Campos had not 
consented to the appeal. 


Later in the month Gabriel Vicente Maura, secretary of foreign relations of 
the MPI, asked the United Nations to include Puerto Rico in its discussions on the 
eradication of colonialism. Maura said that he planned to return to the United Na- 
tions with a group of MPI leaders who would remain in New York until Puerto Rico 
was included on the agenda. 


Catholic Party Activities. In an effort to drum up support, the Partido de 
Acci6n Cristiana (PAC) held a Labor Day rally attended by some 3,500 members. 
The principal speaker was Rafael Caldera, chairman of the COPEI (Christian So- 
cialist Party) of Venezuela and speaker of the Venezuelan Chamber of Deputies. 
He said that "it was necessary to begin the social Christian revolution, which is 
the one which will put an end to the causes that motivate Communism." He stressed 
that a Christian democratic party should not be officially associated with the Cath- 
olic Church and should be open to all Christians. After Caldera's speech, lawyer 
José Luis FeliGi Pesquera addressed the group, stressing the increased participa- 
tion of the worker in the profits, property, and management of private enterprise. 





The PAC also remained in the news by opposing the proposed procedure by 
which the Puerto Rican voters would approve a debt limit bill (HAR, XIV: 700). 
The bill, which was passed by the island legislature, would not become effective 
until it was approved by the public in a December referendum. A bill was under 
consideration in the Puerto Rican Senate which would limit the voters qualified to 
take part in the referendum to only those who had voted in the gubernatorial elec- 
tions of November 1960. PAC secretary-general Eduardo Flores warned that if 
the governing Partido Popular Democrfatico (PPD) refused to order a general re- 
registration of the voters for the referendum, the government would face a taxpay- 
ers' suit as soon as the first bond issue was floated under the new debt limit bill. 
He charged that the bill was an attempt to keep new PAC members from voting. 
Flores also called the proposal to limit the voters unconstitutional since the consti- 
tution required two-thirds of ‘all qualified voters" to vote on amendments. PPD 
leader Arcilio Alvarado refuted Flores, declaring that the constitution referred 
only to regular elections, not to referendums. 


The Partido Estadista Republicano (PER) also was not in favor of the bill in 
its entirety. Spokesmen for that group accepted transferral of the U.S. Govern- 
ment's control of the debt limit but objected to the means of controlling the limit 
because it would give the government too much opportunity for unnecessary spend- 
ing. PER leaders walked out of both the House and the Senate because of a dis- 
agreement over the proposed symbols representing the "yes" and "no" votes on 
the referendum. The PPD favored the bill in its entirety. 


Island Warned of Nuclear Attack Possibility. A group of 19 writers, law- 
yers, and university professors signed an open letter to Governor Mufioz Marin 
warning him of the danger of annihilation because of the U.S. military installations 
located on the island. The letter called the island an "arsenal of nuclear arms." 
A group of businessmen, the press, and Governor Mufioz Marin, among others, 
strongly defended Puerto Rico's participation in the defense of the free world. 
When the intellectuals claimed that they had definite proof of the "risk of total 
extermination, '' Governor Mufioz Marin recommended that their proof be made 
public since the problem affected the Puerto Rican population. Senator Henry M. 
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Jackson, chairman of the U.S. Senate Armed Services Committee, declared that 
he did not believe the signers of the letter represented insular public opinion. He 
went on to praise the Puerto Ricans for their "magnificent patriotism.'' Neverthe- 
less, Rafael Soltero Peralta, a Puerto Rican independence leader and a professor 
at the University of Puerto Rico, cabled a request to President Kennedy for a per- 
sonal interview to discuss the danger posed by the U.S. air and naval bases on the 
island. 


Free Hospitalization Plan Proposed. The Puerto Rican Government spon- 
sored a bill for a $44.5 million medical plan to provide free hospitalization for the 
entire population of the island, regardless of income. The plan was strongly op- 
posed by the Puerto Rican Medical Association because it seemed unrealistic. The 
plan had originally been submitted to Governor Mufioz Marin in June by Secretary 
of Health Guillermo Arbona, but it was not made public until September because of 
a need for several revisions. Under the proposal, patients would be permitted to 
consult any private physician, with the fixed fees being paid by a central medical 
care fund administered by the Department of Health. The financing for the plan 
would be made through a 1.5% withholding tax on all employers and a 2% tax on 
workers earning between $2,000 and $24,000 per year. The plan was scheduled to 
be made a bill in the winter. 





New Peaks inIsland Economy. According to the Commonwealth Planning 
Board, during fiscal 1961 Puerto Rico's net manufacturing income rose 9.9% over 
the 1960 figure. The rise would have been greater if the U.S. economic recession 
had not occurred. At the end of fiscal 1961, there were 660 factories operating on 
the island, as opposed to a little over 600 in 1960. Puerto Rico's exports reached 
$675 million in fiscal 1961, an increase of $63 million over the 1960 figure. Em- 
ployment in manufacturing industries increased by 5,200, primarily the result of 
an increase in plants promoted by the national development agency Corporacién de 
Fomento Econémico. 





WEST INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA 


Federal. Like an aging prize fighter staging a comeback, 77-year-old oppo- 
sition leader Sir Alexander Bustamante led his Jamaica Labour Party (JLP) to a 
referendum vote which rejected entry to the West Indies Federation (HAR, XIV: 
701). He appeared to have knocked the West Indies Federation, already ailing 
from the Lancaster House Conference (HAR, XIV: 612), through the ropes. At the 
same time, he had landed some shrewd blows on Premier Norman Manley of Ja- 
maica and his People's National Party (PNP), which had sponsored the campaign 
for Jamaica's continuance in the Federation. Though this result was by no means 
unexpected by some observers in Jamaica, official opinion both in Port of Spain 
and in Kingston was shocked, the more so as Manley had thrown the full weight of 
his well-oiled political machine into the contest. 


Federal Prime Minister Sir Grantley Adams described the result as "a trag- 
edy.'' However, he thought that a strong federation would still emerge if the re- 
maining islands worked together. Barbados Premier Hugh Cummins said that the 
West Indies needed courage to "surmount this blow," but he would not venture an 
opinion on the Federation's chances of survival without Jamaica. Federal Member 
of Parliament Alberto Gomes, however, declared, "It is not the end of the Federa- 
tion, but may well mean the beginning of a better federation now that the odious 
Lancaster House constitution is consigned to the rubbish heap of history.'' Cana- 
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dian Premier John Diefenbaker indicated in the Canadian House of Commons that, 
on the basis of the information which he had received, he had anticipated that the 
vote would have been otherwise. 


The London Times regarded the decision as a sad blow and added that the 
sorting out of the confusion created by Jamaica's departure from the Federation 
would be a major task. It recalled that the greater part of the University College 
of the West Indies was in Jamaica, together with the Federation's military head- 
quarters. Ships recently given to the West Indies by Canada were held in common. 
The paper added that for the future the attitude of Trinidad would be all-important. 


In a more optimistic editorial, the London Daily Telegraph expressed the 
opinion that Jamaica's decision did not mean that either the island or the rest of 
the Federation was facing economic or political disaster. Without far-off Jamaica, 
the remainder of the Federation would greatly benefit from increased ease of com- 
munication and administration. The Federal Government and the government of 
Trinidad had always favored a strong central administration; only the desire to 
keep Jamaica in the Federation had induced them to agree to a weak central organi- 
zation. The Daily Telegraph felt that the real danger lay in the possible secession 
of Trinidad. 








The London Sunday Times claimed that the result was a shock and disap- 
pointment to the British Government, although London had never had any illusions 
about the weakness in the constitution. The London Daily Express noted that the 
decision meant that the Federation had lost its largest and fastest-developing is- 
land, together with 43% of its revenues and half of its population, while the London 
Financial Times considered that a problem would be presented as to whether the 
Federation without Jamaica would be as deserving of foreign investments and aid. 











The New York Times commented editorially that the decision was a great 
disappointment and claimed that opposition leader Bustamante's campaign against 
federation had been successful because of his support from largely illiterate rural 
voters. Evenso, it added, the victory was only by a five-to-four margin. The 
New York Journal of Commerce stated that many spokesmen for trade and indus- 
try in the United States and elsewhere had expressed great disappointment at the 
result; they took a gloomy view of the future of the Federation without Jamaica, 
the paper added. Canadian External Affairs Minister Howard Green said in Ottawa, 
however, that Jamaica's withdrawal from the Federation would not affect Canadian 
technical assistance to the islands. The Trinidad Sunday Guardian was of the 
opinion that something might still be salvaged from the wreck. If so, the small 
unit governments must severely trim their top-heavy administrations. In a feder- 
ation of reduced size and resources, it added, the unrealistic arrangements agreed 
upon at the recent conference on the Leeward Islands and the Windward Islands 
(HAR, XIV: 615) could not be permitted. 











The general press comment was that the Federation could only continue in a 
modified form and with a constitution much more centralized than that proposed at 
the Lancaster House Conference in June. A substantial body of opinion, however, 
anticipated that the Jamaica vote had been the death knell of the Federation, at least 
for the present. 


As soon as the referendum result had been announced, meetings took place 
in London among British Colonial Secretary Iain Macleod, Governor-General of the 
West Indies Lord Hailes, and West Indies leaders. The University College of the 
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West Indies agreed to release Principal Arthur Lewis to serve as special adviser 
to Sir Grantley Adams during the period of the crisis. The Colonial Office an- 
nounced that the Federal Government would continue to operate under its present 
constitution for the time being, although certain modifications would be required. 
A further constitutional conference would be held after the Federal Government 
had consulted unit governments. 


Sir Robert Kirkwood, chairman of the Jamaica Sugar Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, disclosed that expanded outlets were being sought for West Indies sugar 
within the area of the European Economic Community. This was in anticipation of 
Britain's entering the Common Market. 


Jamaica. Premier Norman Manley declared that he accepted the decision 
of the people of Jamaica as recorded in the referendum "fully and absolutely." 
He considered that the adverse vote of Jamaica was derived from the intensely 
strong national spirit in the island and its distance from the rest of the federation, 
together with fears of additional taxation and the possible effects on Jamaica of im- 
migration resulting from freedom of movement. He declared that he had no inten- 
tion of resigning as Premier of Jamaica, since the referendum had been held on 
the express understanding that only the issue of federation was involved; there was 
no question, therefore, of a vote of confidence in his government. He did, however, 
immediately resign as president of the West Indies Federal Labour Party (FLP), 
which he had founded in 1957; and he withdrew the PNP from the FLP. He also 
announced the setting up of a joint consultative committee of the Jamaica House of 
Representatives to deal with secession. He said that he would ask the British Gov- 
ernment for independence for Jamaica on May 31, 1962, the date set for the inde- 
pendence of the Federation, making it clear that he was confident that no reason- 
able objection would be made to this request. Before that date, he said, a general 
election would be held. He further added that he saw no prospect of Jamaica's re- 
entering a possible federation during his lifetime. 


Manley announced that he had requested Colonial Secretary Macleod to re- 
ceive a delegation which he would lead from Jamaica. Bustamante immediately 
replied that the only possible and proper action for Manley was either to resign 
forthwith and allow the people to elect a government to carry out their wishes as 
expressed in the referendum decision, or, at the very least, to take the whole is- 
sue to the House of Representatives, which alone had the authority to act. The 
Jamaica Daily Gleaner took the view that all factions should forget their disputes 
and work together for the good of Jamaica. It also called for an immediate gen- 
eral election, while hailing the referendum result as a great triumph for Busta- 
mante. Its political reporter, Ulric D. Simmonds, attributed Manley's defeat to 
the fact that for 23 years he and his party had preached independence for Jamaica. 
The general public had never really grasped the second concept of Jamaica's re- 
ceiving independence as a unit of the West Indies Federation. The Kingston cor- 
respondent of the London Times described the referendum as an unashamed party 
contest between Manley's PNP and Bustamante's JLP, adding that businessmen 
who supported Manley had bought radio time in order to urge people to come out 
and vote. In an interview, Bustamante strongly attacked "the merchants and sugar 
manufacturers.'"' He claimed that "these rich people had spread propaganda about 
Castro coming to take charge of Jamaica if she secedes from the Federation, " add- 
ing that thousands and thousands of pounds had been subscribed to the PNP. Money, 
however, had failed against numbers. 
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Perhaps the most revealing comment on the election was provided by the 
figures of the voting in the different constituencies. In the Kingston urban area, 
the PNP had a substantial majority. This was due undoubtedly to the efficient 
PNP organization, together with the prestige of Manley, who sits for a St. Andrew 
constituency. With the Kingston results coming in first, during the earliest hours 
of the count the "yes" votes led easily. However, when the results from the coun- 
try districts began to arrive, the picture changed rapidly. It soon became clear 
that the thousands of peasant proprietors, contemptuously described by some ob- 
servers as the "illiterate vote" but regarded by others as among the more solid 
elements in the island, had voted 'no."" The simplest explanation would seem to 
be that the small landholders and laborers felt that, while the Manley government 
had done a considerable amount to promote industry in Kingston and elsewhere and 
had assisted the development of the tourist trade, it had given inadequate attention 
to agriculture. The cost of living had gone up for these people, who at the same 
time were receiving less for their produce. The heaviest anti- Federation vote 
came from the important sugar parish of Clarendon, where all four constituencies 
recorded heavy "no" votes, the anti-Federation vote in this parish amounting to 
more than half the total majority against Federation. Part of this undoubtedly 
stemmed from the influence and prestige of Bustamante, who sits for a Clarendon 
seat. 


Despite the party character of the referendum, the result of the next general 
election appeared to be open. Thomas Wright, one of the shrewdest political jour- 
nalists in the Caribbean and a critic of the PNP, considered that if an election took 
place at once, there was a distinct possibility that Manley would win it. 


A feature of the referendum was the decrease in the size of the electoral lists 
as compared with previous years. The total number of persons on the 1961 elec- 
toral lists was 774,787, as against 808,085 in 1960 and 853,539 in 1959. Chief elec- 
toral officer Osmond Royes attributed the reduction largely to heavy migration to the 
United Kingdom. 


Sir William Stephenson, chairman of the Caribbean Cement Company, declared 
his confidence in the island's economy by announcing an additional $2.5 million in- 
vestment by his company for expansion of its cement plant in Jamaica. This would 
double the existing capacity of the plant. An organic fertilizer plant with an annual 
production capacity of 60,000 tons was also being established at Kingston by a group 
of U.S. investors. 


Trinidad. Premier Eric Williams maintained silence on the result of the 
Jamaica referendum, while Home Affairs Minister Patrick Solomon announced 
that no decision on Trinidad's position would be taken until after the general elec- 
tion scheduled for November. Opening his election campaign in Port of Spain, Wil- 
liams spoke for two hours without mentioning federation. In the New York Times, 
Paul P. Kennedy considered that opinion in Trinidad was that it would be prudent to 
dispose of the island general election before making any declaration of future policy 
on federation. Williams was now considered the most influential man in the Feder- 
ation. To exert his power, however, he must first win the election. 





Victor Bryan, member of the West Indies House of Representatives, was 
elected chairman of the new United Labour Party at a meeting in Port of Spain to 
launch the party. He dedicated his inaugural address to the ideals of Captain A. 
A. Cipriani, pioneer of the Trinidad labor movement. At the same time, he pro- 
claimed the new party as "purely and simply a working-class movement." W.W. 
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Sutton, general secretary of the Engineering and Allied Workers Trade Union, 
claimed that the new party was pledged to protect the interests of all workers, 
whether laborers, tradesmen, or bank clerks. He added that his association with 
the party was purely personal and that he had no intention of soliciting members 
from within his union. 


A three-member mission from India arrived in Trinidad to advise the gov- 
ernment on economic planning. Williams, who had recently visited India, said he 
was impressed by the manner in which that country was preparing for orderly de- 
velopment. The mission expressed its view that Trinidad and Tobago had achieved 
a very good rate of progress. Deputy speaker of the Legislative Council C. A. 
Thomasos said in a speech that there were strong indications of Trinidad's becom- 
ing a highly industrialized community. Since February 1959, 46 new industries had 
received assistance from the Industrial Development Corporation, involving a total 
investment of BWI $36 million (BWI$1 = $0.58). Projects under consideration in- 
volved investments of another BWI $200 million. 


Other Islands. Writing in the Trinidad Sunday Guardian, Charles H.Archi- 
bald criticized the form of "cubicle government" chosen by the Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands (HAR, XIV: 615). This he considered dangerous since the emphasis 
at all times should be on the streamlining of machinery for government. It was 
announced that the St. Vincent legislature had approved the White Paper setting out 
the results of the Lancaster House Conference. In Grenada, Chief Minister Eric 
Gairy announced that his newly appointed government intended to nationalize the 
island's sugar industry as soon as possible. 








British Guiana. Following his successful election campaign (HAR, XIV: 703), 
Cheddi Jagan was sworn in as Prime Minister of British Guiana. He was also to be 
responsible for the Ministry of Development and Planning. Speaking at a Citizens' 
Committee function in Georgetown, Jagan pledged that his government would do 
nothing to harm or disturb British, American, Canadian and other interests oper- 
ating in the territory. British Guiana would need the help of these countries in the 
future as in the past, he said. He urged citizens to give him a mandate to approach 
Britain for political independence, to submit details of financial aid needed from 
the United States, and to suggest a new name for the colony. Professor C. Paul 
Bradley of the University of Michigan wrote in the New York Times that a con- 
tinuation of the present U.S. technical assistance program would seem a wise 
course for the immediate future. Since the East Indian population from which 
Jagan drew his support was increasing faster than any other ethnic group, Jagan 
was not likely to fear electoral competition even after independence. His record 
of government, Bradley continued, could not be described as doctrinaire, notwith- 
standing the accusations of Communism leveled against him; Jagan had concentrated 
on the development program which had been commenced before he came into power. 
However, Sydney King, who had been secretary of the People's National Congress 
(PNC), complained that citizens of East Indian extraction were receiving preference 
over citizens of African descent in appointments and scholarships. King stated 
that the future dominance of East Indians would cause the Negro population to be- 
come an oppressed minority. The PNC officially protested against the proposal 
of the majority People's Progressive Party (PPP) to set up a radio station, on the 
grounds that "the establishment of a radio station owned and run by a political party 
is unprecedented in any democratic country." Brindley Benn, chairman of the PPP, 
announced that the first legislation to be drafted would make it illegal for any group 
or individual to spread racial strife. 
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It was announced in Georgetown that the United Fruit Company would estab- 
lish a large-scale banana industry in British Guiana. The project might cover 
some 40,000 acres, which would provide work for ten thousand peasant families. 
The fruit would be sold in the British market. Jagan planned to visit the United 
States to discuss details. 


FRENCH WEST INDIES 


Following the removal of six school teachers from their posts in Guadeloupe 
to metropolitan France under the Ordinance of October 15, 1960 (HAR, XIV: 705), 
it was announced from Basse-Terre that the police had expelled Martinique author 
Edouard Glissant* from the island. No explanation was given by the authorities. 
Le Monde of Paris reported that several teachers in French Guiana and nine teach- 
ers in Guadeloupe had now come under the decree of the prefects of these depart- 
ments. A committee was formed in Guadeloupe called the "Comité Guadeloupéen 
contre l'Ordonnance du 15 octobre. ** 


Radio-Presse of French Guiana summarized the record of France toward its 
overseas departments during the past year, particularly noting the exceptional fi- 
nancial aid accorded them and the numerous measures taken to stimulate the econ- 
omy of the departments. Match of Guadeloupe, quoting Cahiers Economiques, 
published figures showing the complexity of the problem that faced the French Gov- 
ernment in carrying out the development program law (HAR, XIV: 328), which 
covered the four overseas departments of Martinique, Guadeloupe, French Guiana, 
and Réunion. The law provided for an increase in the amount of land under culti- 
vation and for the raising of the standard of living of peasant farmers, who would 
be provided with more land. In Martinique 74% of the agricultural land is divided 
among 365 large estates, while 26% is made up of 6,171 small holdings. At the 
bottom of the scale are 4,696 holdings of less than 3 hectares (1 hectare = 2.47 
acres), and at the top are 11 holdings of more than 500 hectares. In Guadeloupe 
23,864 properties have an area of less than 100 hectares each, and 51 have an 
area of more than 100 hectares each. The latter cover 31.6% of the cultivable 
land. In Martinique the large estates generally belong to Creole families, whereas 
in Guadeloupe the land is usually held by companies of metropolitan French or 
Martinique origin, who also own the sugar factories. Tenant farmers paying in 
kind and labor are few in Martinique (estimated at about a thousand), though the 
system is common in Guadeloupe. Referring to the program law, the Constitu- 
tional Law Commission expressly directed that reclaimed land should first be given 
to landless rural workers and secondly to those with very small holdings. It should 
not go to increase the large estates. 








The reclamation of about ten thousand hectares in Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
and French Guiana was estimated to cost 6,000 million old francs, of which 4,500 
million would be provided by the French Government. In order to ensure the per- 
manent value of the scheme, the new farmers would be obliged to give up traditional 
crops, such as sugar and bananas, in order to concentrate on produce for the local 





* 
Winner of the Théophraste Renaudot prize in 1958 for his novel La Lézarde. 


**The Ordinance of October 15, 1960, allows the prefects of overseas depart- 
ments to send back public servants whose behavior is such as to disturb the orderly 
running of the community. 
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markets, such as coconuts for making oil, which would reduce costly imports. A 
Commission delegation which visited the Antilles urged peasant proprietors toform 
cooperatives, which alone, it claimed, would enable them to compete with large- 
scale enterprises. The law also envisaged guarantees of tenure and remuneration 
to tenant farmers working land on the properties of the large companies. 


Commenting on the Charter of Punta del Este (HAR, XIV: 753-4), Match of 
Guadeloupe noted that U.S. aid to Latin America would comprise $2,000 million, 
i.e. $100 per head of population, this sum to be spread over ten years. While 
praising this great effort on the part of the United States, Match noted that this 
sum represented less than 5,000 francs per head per year, while aid to Guadeloupe 
in 1961 from the French Government under the development program amounted to 
9,000 frances per head; and if one also included subsidies from other French sources, 
such as the fund for roads, the total subsidy per capita was over 20,000 francs for 
the year. The paper concluded that Guadeloupe was much better off as a department 
of France than it would be as an autonomous state. 


It was noted in Foreign Commerce Weekly that the lumber industry of French 
Guiana seemed to be entering a period of development after a period of decline. Un- 
der the development program for 1961-63, $1.7 million was being set aside for ex- 
pansion of the industry. Production was expected to reach 2.5 million board feet in 
1961. An annual production rate of about 17 million feet of lumber was aimed at, 
with the possible establishment of pulp, paper, and plywood industries. The devel- 
opment of lumber as a major export was sought, particularly to the French Antilles, 
which imported 11 million board feet in 1960, mainly from France, French Guiana, 
Honduras, and British Honduras. 





NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 


Curacao and Aruba. In the election held by employees of the Lago Oil Com- 
pany of Aruba (HAR, XIV: 420) to decide which union should represent them, the 
newly-formed Independent Oil Workers Union of Aruba (IOWUA) won by 1, 680 
votes to 1,384 over the Petroleum Workers Federation of Aruba (PWFA). This 
was a bitter defeat for the PWFA leaders, who had struggled since 1954 for the 
sole right to represent the workers, and who had carried out an intensive election 
campaign supported by other internationally-affiliated petroleum workers’ unions, 
including Fedepetrol of Venezuela. The IOWUA is a successor to the Lago Em- 
ployee Council (LEC), a management body which had represented the Lago work- 
ers since 1949. Morris Serphos, Jr., commented in the Echo of Aruba that the 
PWFA had conceded defeat graciously and that the entire campaign had been con- 
ducted seriously and in a responsible manner. It was hoped that the decision of 
the workers would end a seven-year period of discord and labor unrest among em- 
ployees of the Lago, 91.3% of whom voted in the election. Donald Lacle commented 
in the Echo of Aruba that in choosing an independent union as their sole bargaining 
agent, as compared with a union with international affiliations, the workers had 
opted for the type which they considered most suitable for their needs and those of 
their community. He added that this represented the first major achievement of 
unionism in Aruba, although the LEC had won numerous improvements for the work- 
ers during its effective period. Most of the members of the board of the new union 
had also been on that of the former LEC. The major change was in the organiza- 
tion's relationship to its members and to the company. The new union's first task 
was to negotiate a new contract for the workers. A demand for a 40-hour work 
week was expected. 
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Surinam. Forbes Burnham, leader of the People's National Congress of 
British Guiana, visited Surinam unofficially, where he displayed interest in the 
ten-year plan and various government and commercial enterprises. Robert A. 
Ferrier, director of the Surinam Ministry of Economic Affairs, stated in Holland 
that negotiations for the association of Surinam with the European Common Mar- 
ket (HAR, XIV: 706) would shortly reach a decisive stage. In the negotiations for 
entry, Ferrier would act as president of the Netherlands delegation. 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


Centrist Party Formed. A new centrist political party, Movimiento Republi- 
cano Progresista (MRP), led by Senator Ram6én Escovar Salom, registered its 
petition for official recognition with the Federal District government in Caracas. 
Since more than 260 people signed the petition, the legality of the MRP seemed as- 
sured.* Many months in formation (HAR, XIV: 421), the new party included nearly 
the complete membership of the waning Socialist labor party Partido Socialista de 
Trabajadores (PST), as well as various independent businessmen, students, and 
intellectuals. In the 1958 presidential elections the PST had supported Rafael Cal- 
dera, candidate of the COPEI (Christian Socialist party), which surrently shared 
the coalition government with President Betancourt's Acci6én Democr§atica (AD); 
the PST had polled some 18,000 votes in that election, out of a total of some 2.7 
million votes cast (HAR, XI: 675). It was rumored that PST leader Alejandro 
Freites would become the MRP labor secretary and that other PST officials would 
assume important positions in the new party. 





The grandiloquent MRP petition announced its support for both private enter- 
prise and national socialism. It protested the illiteracy of nearly half of Venezuela's 
population, the existence of the slum shacks (ranchos) which girdle Caracas and 
other Venezuelan cities, and the prevalence of unemployment (see below. Writing 
in the independent Caracas daily El Nacional, Escovar Salom assured Venezuelans 
that the MRP—in spite of its inclusion of such intellectuals as scientists José Ramén 
Zerpa Morales and Leopoldo Garcia Maldonado and university professor Emilio 
Pittier— was not a mere intellectual movement doomed to die of apathy as had the 
intellectual- dominated Integraci6én Republicana. 


The political scene was calmer in September than it had been in past months. 
Political agitators of the left and right (HAR, XIV: 706-7) momentarily shifted 
public attention from national issues to the arrival of Cuban political exiles (see 
below) and the rapid-fire development of political events in Brazil (see BRAZIL). 
The case of Communist Party student leader Teodoro Petkoff (HAR, XIV: 618-9) 
appeared to be held up in the courts. A special congressional committee had 
stripped Petkoff of his congressional immunity in August, resulting in the presen- 
tation of subversion charges against him in a federal court. The Supreme Court 
had requested that these actions be taken so that a decision might be reached on 
Petkoff's alleged instigation of the student revolt of October and November 1960 
(HAR, XIII: 708, 803). Leftists continued to protest the "injustice" being done to 
Petkoff. 





*The leftist opposition party Movimiento de Izquierda Revolucionaria (MIR), 
organized by dissatisfied members of President Rémulo Betancourt's Acci6én De- 
mocrfatica in May 1960 (HAR, XIII: 322), was legalized shortly thereafter with only 
200 signatures. 
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URD and COPEI Politicking in Puerto Rico. The leftist opposition Unién 
Republicana Democratica (URD) momentarily shifted the field of its battle against 
President Betancourt's coalition government to Puerto Rico in September, osten- 
sibly as part of the island's leftist-sponsored "Week of International Solidarity 
with Puerto Rican Independence" (see p. 798). On September 17 URD secretary 
of foreign affairs José Herrera Oropeza spoke at a political rally in San Juan, 
boasting that he officially represented 40% of the Venezuelan electorate.* On 
September 2 COPEI leader Caldera, aware that Herrera Oropeza would be in 
Puerto Rico later, had sped to theisland toaddress apolitical rally of the island's 
Church-sponsored Partido de Acci6n Cristiana and defend the coalition govern- 
ment against anticipated URD criticism. Such politicking abroad was not fortuitous: 
the URD, the MIR, and the Communist Party were still resentful about the appoint- 
ment of Puerto Rican Teodoro Moscoso as American Ambassador to Venezuela 
(HAR, XIV: 422, 518). Since Moscoso, who had been a close collaborator of Puerto 
Rican Governor Mufioz Marin, continued to maintain his old friendship with Presi- 
dent Betancourt and his good standing with the coalition government, leftists con- 
sidered him a "lackey of U.S. imperialism." 





Relations with Cuba and the Soviet Union. The Cuban Government issued 
safe-conduct passes tosome 200 political refugees housed at the Venezuelan Em- 
bassy in Havana (see CUBA). Manyof the refugees boarded boats and small air- 
craft to take up residence in Venezuela, where leftist agitators welcomed them 
with "Molotov cocktails." Venezuelan chargé d'affaires in Havana Francisco 
Quijada protested to the Cuban Government over its refusal to issue safe- conduct 
passes to 72 additional refugees in the Venezuelan Embassy, including Cuban ex- 
President Manuel Urrutia Lleé and his family. 





A group of six congressmen, consisting of two AD members and one each 
from the COPEI, URD, MIR, and the Communist Party and led by Chamber of 
Deputies foreign affairs committee chairman César Rondén Lovera, returned from 
the Soviet Unionafter an extensive visit which elicited caustic political comment 
both at home and abroad. Speaking for the group, Rond6én Lovera attempted to 
calm the nerves of all concerned with words of respect for the Soviet Union and of 
"peace, work and liberty" for Venezuela. The COPEI remained the most impor- 
tant political force blocking Venezuela's resumption of diplomatic relations with 
the Soviet Union (HAR, XIV: 48), a proposal which the AD favored. Many other 
politicians, however, were torn betweentheir desire to court Soviet aid and their 
need to prevent Soviet competition in world petroleum markets (HAR, XIV: 710). 


Oil and Politics. Venezuela's petroleum policy was a topic of continual 
discussion both at home and abroad in September. In the U.S. Senate, Senator 
Sherman Cooper (Rep., Kentucky) reported figures of the American Petroleum 
Institute which showed an increase in Venezuelan residual oil exports to the U.S. 
market. Venezuela had exported 84.9 million bbls. of residual oil to the United 
States in 1958, 100.5 million bbls. in 1959, and 113.7 million bbls. in 1960. The 
Ministry of Mines and Petroleum reported additional export figures analyzing the 
current market situation. In part because of the 4% reduction in the U.S. quota 
for all oil-exporting countries, Venezuelan oil exports to Western Europe had in- 








*In the 1958 presidential elections the URD polled 800,716 of the 2,721,914 
votes cast, or 34% (HAR, XI: 675). However, in 1961, the URD had been suffer- 
ing internal tensions between those who wanted to return to the government coali- 
tion and those who preferred to intensify the attack on the coalition (HAR, XIV: 
140, 229, 331-2). 
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creased 20% since 1959, Moreover, Venezuela had held its own in its competition 
with the USSR for South American markets. Venezuela had exported 134,000 bbls. 
per day to Brazil in 1960, as against 123,000 bbls. per day in 1959; while the Mid- 
dle East had maintained its export level at 53,000 bbls. per day, the USSR export 
level had dropped from 3,000 bbls. per day in 1960 to no exports to Brazil through 
August of 1961. Venezuela had exported 19,000 bbls. per day to Uruguay in 1959 
and 25,000 bbls. per day in 1960, while the USSR had reduced exports to Uruguay 
from 10,000 bbls. per day in 1959 to 2,000 bbls. per day in 1960. (The USSR was 
still negotiating an agreement for 1961—see URUGUAY.) In spite of these auspi- 
cious signs Venezuela continued to be concerned about its slow rate of production 
increase in comparison with that of the Middle East (HAR, XIV: 521), the excess 
of the world's supply of petroleum over its demand, and the possibility of the 
USSR's initiating cutthroat competition in the Hemisphere. 


The main problem being discussed in September, however, was the decline 
in government revenues and company profits from the production of petroleum. 
Figures published in El Nacional showed that even though oil production in 1960 
had exceeded that of the boom year 1957 (HAR, XI: 326, 387) by approximately 25 
million bbls., the government had received less revenue from 48% of the gross 
profits of the petroleum companies than from the old 31% (HAR, XI: 678-9). The 
price drop on the international market in February and April 1959 helped explain 
the discrepancy. This drop in prices led to a decline of 1,000 million bolivares 
(3.35 bolivares = $1, official rate) in the profits of the petroleum companies for 
1960 when compared to those of 1957. Furthermore, the profits of foreign capital 
invested in the petroleum industry showed a descending curve: 17% in 1958, 13% 


in 1959, and 11.2% in 1960. Because of these profit declines, the government in 
the spring of 1961, acting on the basis of tax reforms legislated in January and 
February (HAR, XIV: 41, 141), gave the petroleum companies three years to pay 
off their 1960-61 income taxes. This enabled the companies to postpone the imme- 
diate payment of approximately 650 million bolivares. 


Criticism of the government's petroleum policy came from both the political 
left and right. Leftists felt that the government should strengthen the state-owned 
oil enterprise Corporaci6n Venezolana de Petréleo (CVP) so that it might carry 
out all facets of petroleum production and sales, while rightists wished a return to 
the granting of concessions. University professor of public administration Carlos 
Pietri Martinez said that the government's frequent reiteration of a no concession 
policy, coupled with the law passed (but not yet enforced) to tax the dividends of 
all stockholders, including those of the petroleum companies (HAR, XIV: 520), had 
caused a paralysis in capital investment and a drastic slowdown in reinvestment by 
the petroleum companies, as well as a reluctance to engage in further exploration 
and drilling activities. In 1955 there were 141 exploration teams active, in 1960 
only 11, and through April 1961 only one. There were only 144 drill rigs operating 
in 1960 compared to 372 in 1957. The government was further attacked in the reg- 
istration proclamation of the MRP, whose leader, Senator Escovar Salom, main- 
tained that the government's petroleum policy was dogmatic and inflexible. 


Some observers had expected Minister of Mines and Petroleum Juan Pablo 
Pérez Alfonzo to present new ideas for petroleum policy upon his return from 
Europe and the Soviet Union in late August (HAR, XIV: 710), but the tense internal 
political atmosphere had caused him to remain cautious. Many suggested that 
eventually the principal base for the government's petroleum policy would be the 
CVP, with a network of contracted services for drilling, exploration, and develop- 
ment by outside companies, similar to the arrangement in Argentina. However, 
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this plan was still in its formative stages due to the coalition government's fear 
of the political opposition's vehement protests over any major inclusion of for- 
eign capital in petroleum development. Only the future would tell if such a plan 
might meet all demands in the complicated matter of oil and politics. 


Economic Summary of 1960. The annual Central Bank summary made pub- 
lic in September was probably the most complete and accurate Venezuelan study 
of the nation's economy for 1960. Overall, the nation had had a bad year. National 
income fell from 19,921 million bolivares in 1959 to 19,744 million bolivares in 
1960. Private spending was down from 13,564 million bolivares in 1959 to 13,269 
million bolivares in 1960. National savings were down 7.2%. Gross investment 
in machinery and equipment showed a descending curve: 1,864 million bolivares 
in 1958; 1,573 million bolivares in 1959; and 913 million bolivares in 1960. Gov- 
ernment capital investment declined from 2,507 million bolivares in 1959 to 2,244 
million bolivares in 1960. The Gross National Product (estimated by 1957 prices) 
had increased by only 1.4%, including a 10% gain in agriculture, 12% in mining, 
and 3% in oil. Losses were 15% in construction, 4.5% in transportation and com- 
munications, 4% in manufacturing industry, and 4% in commerce. 





The agricultural upturn was one of the few bright spots in the summary. 
For the period 1950-59 the average economic rate of growth in agriculture had 
been 5.5%, whereas in 1960 alone it rose to 10%. It was evident that the protective 
policy of the government and the agrarian reform program (HAR, XIII: 112) had 
had a beneficial influence upon this increase. Nevertheless, the agrarian reform 
program had been criticized by some people attached to the government, including 
some of the AD and COPEI leaders. Ramé6n Quijada, secretary of the peasant 


league Federacién de Campesinos and an AD leader, said that the official figure 
of 35,000 completed land settlements under the program was wrong and that only 
10,000 had been completed (each settlement averages five people). President 
Betancourt had promised in his address to Congressinits opening session of 1960 
(HAR, XIII: 254) that during his term he would completethe land settlements of all 
the peasants, which would mean some 350,000 settlements. In order to make that 
possible, the government would have to allot 1,500 million bolivares to the agrar- 
ian reform program by the end of Betancourt's term of office in February 1964. 
Pedro Torres, AD agrarian secretary, admitted that the reform had its problems 
and cited two specific cases to point up the extremes of the reform's effectiveness. 
In the colony of Yumare on the border between the states of Falc6én and Yaracuy, 
20 million bolivares had been invested, and the colony still had not produced any- 
thing. It was not stated whether the cause of this was the lack of technical assist- 
ance and irrigation or the fact that the farmers were leaving the land. In the state 
of Yaracuy, on the other hand, private property given to the peasants was in full 
production because the peasants had built their own homes and had not abandoned 
the land. In the city of Los Teques (Miranda State), where the Fifth International 
Catholic Congress on Rural Life Problems was holding its meetings, Father J. 
Aguirre criticized the agrarian reform program for being slow and Communistic, 
while Minister of Agriculture Victor Giménez Landinez defended the program by 
pointing out that technical problems aggravated by bureaucratic red tape were re- 
sponsible for the delays. 


Government officials became more and more concerned as they thumbed 
through the depressing pages of the Central Bank summary. Gross investment 
dropped from 6,503 million bolivares in 1959 to 5,139 million in 1960, although in- 
vestments increased by 32% in mining and 2% in agriculture. In spite of the 
decrease in investments, capitalization increased slightly from 53,396 million 
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bolivares in 1959 to 55,427 million bolivares in 1960. According to the Central 
Bank, the drop in investment was due to the tense atmosphere created by social 
and political forces and to the new problems in the monetary and fiscal field (HAR, 
XIII: 895). The Central Bank summary said that an important factor in the drop in 
private investment was the government's effort to balance the public revenue with 
expenditures while the high level of the monetary reserves permitted, an effort 
which necessarily had produced a braking action on the business cycle. During 
the last two years the monetary reserves diminished markedly, partly due to this 
same policy and to the payment of debts and partly due to the accelerated flight of 
capital in 1959 and 1960. Total foreign exchange and gold reserves showed the 
following descending curve: 4,493 million bolivares in 1957; 3,304 million boliva- 
res in 1958; 2,167 million bolivares in 1959; and 1,212 million bolivares in 1960. 
The amount of capital which had left the country was estimated at 5,000 million 
bolivares.* The deficit in the balance of international payments (not taking into 
account foreign loans) reached 622 million bolivares, or one-third of all Latin 
America's deficit in the balance of payments. Monetary circulation dropped from 
4,862 million bolivares in 1959 to 4,507 million bolivares in 1960. Commercial 
bank deposits and investments also decreased—from 5,067 million bolivares in 
1959 to 4,550 million bolivares in 1960. The capital subscribed by private com- 
panies in the Federal District (Caracas) was only 578 million bolivares in 1960 
as compared to 1,409 million bolivares in 1959. The stock market also experi- 
enced a slump. The index of market prices (1953 = 100) tumbled from 110 in 
1959 to 85 in 1960, or more than 60% since 1957. Finally, 1960 was the first year 
to show a decrease in the ordinary income of the government (HAR, XIV: 333) and 
the first year in which the budget deficit was wholly backed by treasury loans or 
notes. 


The nation's economy was further slowed by widespread unemployment. Ac- 
cording to the Instituto Nacional de Cooperacién Educativa (a semi-autonomous 
organization for apprentice training and worker education), the nation had approx- 
imately 300,000 workers unemployed, or 15% of the labor force, with one-third of 
them in Caracas. 


In brief, the Central Bank summary portrayed 1960 as one of the nation's 
poorest years in recent times. However, President Betancourt's speeches in 
1961 (HAR, XIV: 47, 228, 422, 709) testified to a supreme effort on the part of 
the government to regain the confidence of investors and consumers. 


Proposals for Steel Production, Iron Prices. Disturbed but not surprised 
by the recent decline in iron production (HAR, XIV: 710) and fresh from talks 
with Swedish experts, Minister of Mines and Petroleum Pérez Alfonzo declared 
that Venezuela should follow the example of West Germany and export finished 
steel instead of iron ore. The world price for iron was only 20 bolivares a ton, 
compared with 100 bolivares a ton for steel, and Venezuela had the advantage of 
being able to use very cheap power (the Caroni River) close to the production area. 
The cost per kilowatt of Venezuelan electric power was only one-tenth that paid by 
the Swedish iron and steel industry. No mention was made of the lack of Venezue- 
lan coking coal, the small market for steel, or the inefficiency of Venezuelan labor. 








* 

It was mistakenly reported (HAR, XIV: 709) that President Betancourt had 
estimated this amount at 7 million bolivares. The President's figure was undoubt- 
edly 7,000 million bolfvares, apparently placed higher than that given by the Cen- 
tral Bank in order to gain a more sympathetic understanding of the government's 
problem. 
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In August, Pérez Alfonzo had attended a series of meetings in Sweden and had 
reached anagreement with the Swedish government that a policy protecting "just" 
iron prices on the international market should be established, perhaps along the 
same lines followed by the Organizationof Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC). 
With a possible OPEC for the iron industry in mind, the two nations laid plans for 
meetings with representatives from Liberia, Brazil, and Chile. In the meantime, 
Venezuela planned to exchange groups of technicians with Sweden to study new 
methods in the production of iron ore. 


Diversification of Industry. The main steps being taken by the government 
to alleviate the nation's dependence upon petroleum were following the plan for the 
diversification of industry instituted in 1960 (HAR, XIII: 895). The government 
development agency Corporaci6én Venezolana de Fomento (CVF) had allocated 13 
million bolivares to various industries from May to July, and in August the CVF 
had received an Export-Import Bank credit of $7.5 million (HAR, XIV:711). Two 
new plants had been built with CVF funds, one for cheese processing and the other 
for the production of flexible nylon. Meanwhile, a new powdered milk plant in the 
state of Zulia announced in September that it expected to produce 415 tons daily. 





COLOMBIA 


Political Activities of Rojas Pinilla. During the latter part of August the 
Supreme Court sought to bring ex-dictator (1953-57) Gustavo Rojas Pinilla to trial 
for alleged misappropriation of funds from the agrarian credit bank Caja de Crédito 
Agrario during his term in office. This was one of the charges which had been 
brought against him in 1958; early in 1959 he was tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to prison by the Senate (HAR, XII: 216). At that time it was stipulated that the Su- 
preme Court could add 12 more years to his sentence when and if he were brought 
to trial again. He had been paroled in 1960 but was stripped of his military rank 
and his pension. In addition, he was denied the right to vote, hold, or even run 
for public office. The charges of misappropriation had never been proved by the 
Senate. Only after revising the charges on three separate occasions did the Su- 
preme Court decide, by a 12 to 8 vote, that Rojas Pinilla should be brought to trial 
in November. 





The ex-dictator had been campaigning throughout the past months in various 
sectors of the nation to gain support for the followers of his party, the Alianza Na- 
cional Popular (ANAPO), which was in opposition to the present government. Al- 
though it would be illegal for Rojas Pinilla to run for office, his political activity 
could be a maneuver to gain popular support to pressure the government into drop- 
ping all charges against him. His politicking had disturbed the National Front coa- 
lition government, which feared a loss of votes in the coming March and May 1962 
general elections. On the other hand, the anti-coalition Conservative faction led 
by ex-dictator- President Laureano G6mez stood to gain from the growing popularity 
of the ANAPO. Many of Rojas Pinilla's former followers had joined the coalition- 
supporting Conservative faction led by ex-President Mariano Ospina Pérez but now 
might switch their allegiance to the ANAPO for the coming elections. The Ospinista 
Conservatives would thereby forfeit congressional majority to the Laureanistas. 


Meanwhile, with the idea of stemming the popularity of the ANAPO, Bogota 
Mayor Jorge Gaitan Cortés requested that the Senate reach a definite decision as 
to Rojas Pinilla's rights to stage demonstrations and "agitation campaigns."" He 
also ordered the Commissioner of the Federal District to reject all petitions to 
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demonstrate submitted by ANAPO secretary Enrique Cipagauta, thus curbing the 
active campaigning of the ANAPO and its leader. 


Rift within Movimiento Revolucionario Liberal. The National Front govern- 
ment gained a much-needed advantage in the political campaign as a result of the 
disorder and discord that erupted within the ranks of the leftist Liberal faction 
Movimiento Revolucionario Liberal (MRL). The discord started in early Septem- 
ber when two prominent Caldas Department MRL members, Ivan Lépez Botero 
and Liborio Chica Hincapié, were excluded from party leadership at the MRL re- 
gional convention. Lé6pez Botero was atiacked because of his past sympathies for 
Rojas Pinilla, and Chica Hincapié was branded as an unstable link in the Caldas 
MRL chain. A member of the triumphant convention group stated that this exclu- 
sion was necessary in order that the MRL could reinstate its original far-left-of- 
center policies, which indicated discontent with the MRL's present policies. 





Further dissension occurred within the MRL when Tolima Department rep- 
resentative Felipe Salazar Santos denounced the movement's decision to resist "to 
the death'"' police attempts to dominate hunger strikers of the national airline Aero- 
vias Nacionales de Colombia (AVIANCA). Salazar Santos was one of the leaders 
who was successful in extricating striking AVIANCA workers from the congressional 
chambers. The strikers had sought refuge under the protection of some prominent 
MRL congressmen when the police broke up a demonstration in the downtown Plaza 
Bolivar in Bogota. Because MRL congressmen supported this chaotic condition, 
Salazar Santos broke relations with the faction and in so doing took many followers 
with him. He further claimed that the movement had been under the control of the 
Communist Party too long.* The Communist elements of the MRL branded this 
action an “unnecessary provocation.'' Many of the influential members of the 
MRL reportedly were exerting pressure on party leader Alfonso Lépez Michelsen 
to break off relations with the Communists and reunite with Salazar Santos. 


Lépez Michelsen stated to the press that he did not believe a rift existed in 
the ranks of the MRL, but only a difference of opinion which would be corrected in 
the November MRL national convention to be held in Bucaramanga (Santander). 
Nevertheless, he said that he considered the job of running the party too large for 
one man and therefore had decided to delegate responsibility throughout the differ- 
ent departments until the national convention. At that time, the new party platform 
would be decided upon and the leadership stabilized in preparation for the coming 
general elections. 


A further rupture of the MRL resulted in the emergence of the Movimiento 
Popular Revolucionario (MPR) in Medellin, supported by Estanislao Posada Vélez, 
Liberal leader of Antioquia. The new group launched attacks against Lépez Michel- 
sen, branding him "the rebel son of the Liberal oligarchy.''** The MPR then out- 
lined its program and platform, stating that it was a composite social movement of 
the Colombian people with complete disregard for former party ties. Its object 





* 

In accordance with the constitution there are only two legal parties in Co- 
lombia, the Liberal and the Conservative. However, other parties are allowed to 
function if they work through one of the legally established parties. The Commu- 
nists, therefore, had been working through the MRL faction of the Liberal Party. 


**16pez Michelsen is the son of former President (1934-38, 1942-45) Alfonso 
Lépez Pumarejo. 
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would be the complete destruction of the privileged order and the creation of a 
just and truly democratic new order. The faction further declared that the people 
of Colombia should disregard the rantings of the vote-hunters of the traditional 
parties, since they were "the same people with the same methods as those de- 
nounced by the great social leader Jorge Eliécer Gaitan." This statement was in- 
terpreted by some as indicating possible reinforcement for the resurgent Gaita- 
nista movement, which had recently been revived by Gloria Gaitan de Valencia 
(HAR, XIII: 40), daughter of Jorge Eliécer Gaitan, and Argemiro Jaramillo, one 
of the former movement leaders. * 


At the end of the month the outcome of the various rifts within the MRL was 
still not clear. This was indicated by the seemingly contradictory statement made 
by Salazar Santos that the MRL would lose its effectiveness as a major political en- 
tity without the leadership of Lépez Michelsen, the very man he earlier had accused 
of being too tolerant of the Communists. 


Strikes and Unrest. The AVIANCA employees' strike, which had partially 
paralyzed the airline's operation in August (HAR, XIV: 712), continued into Sep- 
tember, causing considerable agitation. The strikers accused airline president 
Juan Pablo Ortega of prolonging the strike by his unwillingness to consider their 
petition and of being responsible for a 10-million-peso loss in company revenue 
(8.6 pesos = $1, free rate) since the beginning of the strike. The company, how- 
ever heatedly denied these accusations. It claimed that the strike had forced 
AVIANCA to reduce its air activity in the face of maintenance problems brought 
about by the walkout of mechanics. 





When spasmodic demonstrations involving violence did not achieve the de- 
sired results, 48 members of the striking unions decided to go on a hunger strike. 
This focused attention on the strike and shifted public opinion in favor of the strik- 
ers. Leftist extremists took advantage of the unrest to step up their criticism of 
the National Front government and to cause further disorders in major cities. In 
Bogota agitators stoned government buildings, the U.S. Embassy, and the offices 
of the Liberal daily El Tiempo. Support for the strikers was greatest in Barran- 
quilla, where Soledad Airport was completely shut down for a short time. Other 
unions, the MRL, andthe ANAPO sent notes of sympathy to the striking union mem- 
bers. 


AVIANCA stated its side of the story to the public, declaring that the strike 
was neither called nor prolonged for economic reasons and that the company had 
reached an agreement with the Sindicato de Base** which gave the workers a very 
substantial wage increase retroactive to July, above and beyond those wage increases 
of up to 40% given during the past year. According to AVIANCA these factors negated 
the reasons for a hunger strike or further striking. Evidence of agreement with the 
company was demonstrated by the fact that the majority of the 5,596 AVIANCA em- 
ployees returned to work. 





* 

The Gaitanistas, under the leadership of Jorge Eliécer Gaitaén, who was as- 
sassinated in 1948, had been at that time a powerful socialist-slanted faction of the 
Liberal Party, strongly in favor of social and agrarian reform; they are sympa- 
thetic to the Fidelista movement. 


**Sindicato de Base is the collective organization of all the trade unions as- 
sociated with AVIANCA except the pilots’ union. 
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Three unions refused to accept the agreement reached by the Sindicato de 
Base, however, and continued to strike. AVIANCA refused to negotiate individu- 
ally with the dissident unions--the Asociacién Colombiana de Mecanicos (ADMA), 
the Asociacién Colombiana de Auxiliares de Vuelo (ACAV), and the Asociacién 
Nacional de Despachadores de Aviones (ANDEA)—because it felt that they were 
adequately represented by the Sindicato de Base during the formal negotiations. 
All the unions finally agreed to the wage increases, and it was stipulated that an- 
other meeting would be held in two years to discuss future problems. 


The Goodyear Company of Cali had been inoperative for some 74 days be- 
cause of a strike of its 280 employees, who proceeded to follow the precedent es- 
tablished by the AVIANCA workers by declaring a hunger strike. Much notoriety 
was accorded the strikers, and many other unions lent sympathetic support to their 
cause. Small demonstrations were held, but as in the AVIANCA case, the hunger 
strike was the deciding factor in bringing about negotiations. The strike was initi- 
ated for higher wages and greater job stability. The Goodyear Company stated that 
it could not give an increase in wages until the government removed the price con- 
trol on tires. The general consensus was that such a removal would produce a 
chain reaction, increasing transportation costs and the cost of living. However, 
through the efforts of the Labor Ministry and government officials of Valle Depart- 
ment, negotiations netted the workers a wage increase, social security benefits, 
and improved working conditions. 


Meanwhile, the bank employees in six banking unions in various parts of the 
nation did not fare so well in a strike initiated for new contracts. Exerting greater 
authority than in the two above-mentioned strikes, the national government canceled 
operating rights of the six bank unions and authorized the expulsion of some 49 em- 
ployees of various banks for participating in an illegal strike.* The membership 
of the six unions comprised one-third of the total bank workers' force of 17,231 and 
affected some 19 banks in the country. Almost all of the foreign-owned banks had 
signed individual agreements with their employees and thus were not greatly af- 
fected by the strike. These special agreements accounted for the statistical weak- 
ness of the strike. 


Labor Minister José Elias del Hierro declared that the government was 
wholly behind the banks and that if the strike continued, the nation's economy would 
suffer. However, President Alberto Lleras Camargo directed a communiqué to 
the strikers of Santa Marta, urging them to go back to work and promising to inter- 
vene in the strike and to arbitrate. This met with the approval of the vast majority 
of the strikers, who then returned to their jobs. 


The underlying factors behind the AVIANCA and bank strikes indicated that 
the demand for increased wages was not the major reason for striking. The unions, 
backed by the political opposition factions, opposed the government's claim of il- 
legality in accordance with the labor code. They claimed that if the right to strike 
were taken away from the worker, he would lose the only means by which he could 
force the companies to negotiate for higher wages and better working conditions. 
This seemed to be the case in point for the prolongation of the strikes. The gov- 
ernment, however, denied that it was trying to stifle the labor union movement; on 
the contrary, unionization had flourished under President Lleras Camargo, it said. 





. 
Article 450 of the labor code states that it is illegal to strike against a 
company that deals in a public service. 
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The government stand was that the strikes were merely instruments by which left- 
ist labor leaders and overly ambitious politicians were seeking to further unrest 
for political gains. It was therefore necessary to utilize all constitutional means 
available to curb the growing tension and threats to the nation's economy. 


U.N. Delegation Headed by Turbay Ayala. Former Foreign Minister Julio 
César Turbay Ayala was appointed head of the Colombian delegation to the 16th 
U.N. General Assembly. German Zea Hernandez, current chief of the permanent 
delegation to the United Nations, four other delegates, and three alternates were 
also named. One of the positions as delegate had been offered to Laureanista Con- 
servative Jorge Enrique Gutiérrez Anzola. He accepted the position but, after 
conferences with faction leaders, revoked his decision "because the official policy 
of [his group] was in complete disagreement with the international policies of the 
government." Laureanista urgings to sever diplomatic relations with Cuba exem- 
plified this disagreement (HAR, XIV: 714). 





In New York, Turbay Ayala and Zea Hernandez conferred with American 
Ambassador Adlai Stevenson about problems confronting the General Assembly 
and the Hemisphere. Hemispheric problems were also the topic for discussion 
between Turbay Ayala and Secretary of State Dean Rusk. These conferences could 
well have dealt with Turbay Ayala's continued demands for a meeting of the foreign 
ministers of the Hemisphere to discuss Cuba's status in the Organization of Amer- 
ican States (HAR, XIV: 713). 


Arrival of the Peace Corps. Sixty-one Peace Corps volunteers arrived in 
Colombia in September to begin a two-year project, cosponsored by the private 





welfare agency Cooperative for American Remittances to Everywhere (CARE), in 
collaboration with the Office of Community Development of the Colombian Govern- 
ment. The volunteers had received two months of intensive training at Rutgers 
University (HAR, XIV: 428-9) and were to spend several more weeks in specialized 
training at Tibaitaté, an experimental farm near Bogota, and in Norte de Santander, 
where they were to receive first-hand information on coffee-producing techniques 
from the coffee growers' organization Federacién de Cafeteros. 


Treasury Minister's Outline for Economic Progress. Recently appointed 
(HAR, XIV: 712) Treasury Minister Misael Pastrana Borrero spoke at the Univer- 
sidad Pontificia Bolivariana in Medellin, outlining the present economic situation 
and plans for a new era of economic development. He praised the policy of auster- 
ity and financial stability of his predecessor, Hernando Agudelo Villa. He stated 
that any great degree of development had been limited by the necessity of reducing 
the national debt. Now, he added, Colombia was in a position to expand more 
rapidly, but not so rapidly as to cause further inflation. According to Pastrana 
Borrero, problems still faced included the instability of coffee prices; the in- 
crease in the cost of imported capital goods and raw materials with the accompa- 
nying harmful effects on the balance of payments; population increase and the 
decrease of per capita income; stagnation of agricultural production and the rise 
in food prices; and inadequate foreign markets and lack of capital for industriali- 
zation. However, Pastrana Borrero felt that, assuming favorable conditions for 
coffee production, a careful fiscal policy, and continued sufficient foreign aid, the 
nation could ameliorate these problems. He added that industrialization depended 
on the modernization of agriculture and urged as an important step for this Colom- 
bia's joining the Latin American Free Trade Area (LAFTA; see HAR, XIV: 623). 
Later, both the House of Representatives and the Senate passed legislation permit- 
ting Colombia's entry into the LAFTA. With the consent of the United States at the 
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Punta del Este conference to an international coffee agreement supporting stable 
prices (HAR, XIV: 715), it was anticipated that the crucial coffee situation would 
improve (see INTERNATIONAL). Donations and long-term, low-interest loans 
would continue to be invaluable, provided they were put to judicious use. 


Pastrana Borrero's speech was significant because it reflected the govern- 
ment's growing awareness of Colombia's socio-economic crisis and the urgency 
of reform. The means for improvement which he proposed were similar to, al- 
though not so drastic as, those advocated by economist Lauchlin Currie in his 
reform plan already presented to the government (HAR, XIV: 624-5). 


ECUADOR 


Opposition Turbulence Mounting. In an anniversary oration marking the 
end of the first year of his current term in office, President José Maria Velasco 
Ibarra asserted that he was "completely satisfied" with the work of his adminis- 
tration. Total fulfillment of his expectations had been hindered, he said, "not by 
lack of determination" but by the country's "financial debility" and an opposition 
composed of "dishonest, shameless quibblers."' He cited present Russian great- 
ness as an example of what 40 years of discipline, sacrifice, science, and idealism 
can bring. 





Unfortunately, the President's self-satisfaction was not reflected in popular 
opinion, as unrest boiled over in a number of local incidents. In an all-night dem- 
onstration in Milagro, near Guayaquil, the executive board of the local Partido 
Radical Liberal assailed Vice President Carlos Julio Arosemena Monroy for his 
speech supporting the return to the city council of members of the majority party 
Concentraci6n de Fuerzas Populares (CFP), who had been removed although elected 
by popular suffrage. Returning them to office, the Vice President had urged, would 
be an example of good government to other cities, among them Guayaquil. The fol- 
lowing day Guayaquil's angry Mayor Pedro Menéndez Gilbert labeled the reference 
to his city as an “ambiguous insinuation" and challenged the Vice President to 
back up his implications with proof. 


While the Milagro incident was still on the front pages, a popular assembly 
met in the northern port city of Esmeraldas to solicit greater attention from the 
government concerning stalled public works and the deterioration of the banana 
market in Esmeraldas Province. Police and federal troops used tear gas to dis- 
perse the group. Esmeraldas Deputy Ortiz Stefannuto charged that the Ministry of 
the Interior had interfered in the assembly unconstitutionally and that the govern- 
ment "solved the people's problems with violence and intolerance—signs of debil- 
ity."" Charges of anti-government conspiracy and dishonesty were lodged against 
opposition elements in Esmeraldas. A congressional delegation was sent to inves- 
tigate the situation. President Velasco Ibarra later assumed full responsibility for 
the Esmeraldas incident, stating that the troops had been sent to prevent the 'dem- 
agogic tumult" which in his opinion had been imminent at the meeting. He placed 
responsibility for the problems of Esmeraldas and other areas on the shoulders of 
irresponsible and dishonest local officials. Finally, he called for united support 
from the Federacién Nacional Velasquista (FNV), which was currently suffering 
from internal schisms (HAR, XIV: 626), and for constructive criticism from an 


opposition responsible not to personal but to national aims in "this tragic hour for 
Ecuador." 
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In spite of the President's exhortations for order and unity, the unrest con- 
tinued at the end of September as the labor organization Confederaci6n de Traba- 
jadores del Ecuador (CTE) closed its convention in Ambato with a unanimous res- 
olution to declare a general strike for October 4 if Congress did not abrogate the 
indirect taxes recently decreed by the government. The CTE denounced the taxes 
as too great a burden on the working class. The convention also elected a new 
directorate which was again dominated by elements of the extreme left. Victor 
Manuel ZGfiiga, noted for his amiable relations with the Soviet Union, was re- 
elected president. Referring to the announced strike, Velasco Ibarra accused the 
CTE of betraying the people and called the strike nothing more than a revolution- 
ary proclamation to overthrow the government. His administration, he warned, 
would maintain order in accord with the constitution" against all anarchists and 
demagogues." 


Velasco Ibarra's U.S. Visit Canceled. President Velasco Ibarra cited par- 
liamentary opposition and general domestic demands as reasons for his last-min- 
ute cancellation of an October visit to the United States at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Kennedy. Some observers believed that possible displeasure over the recent 
visit of Peruvian President Manuel Prado to Washington might have been the real 
cause of Velasco Ibarra's change of plans (see PERU). Velasco Ibarra continued 
to proclaim the nullity of the Rio Protocol in September, noticeably strengthening 
his attacks to counterbalance the heightened internal unrest. 





Varied Effects of Sucre Devaluation. It had been hoped that the 20% devalu- 
ation of the sucre in July (HAR, XIV: 628) would bring the country a more favor- 
able balance of trade and prevent further flight of capital. While the latter had 
been accomplished, at least for the time being, the first objective of the devalua- 
tion remained unfilfilled. Any stimulus, for instance, to banana and cacao exports 
was Overwhelmed by unfavorable market conditions. As of August, banana exports 
totaled 19.6 million stems, considerably below the 1960 level of 22.6 million stems 
on the same date. However, Ecuadorian participation in the International Banana 
Agreement currently being drawn up (HAR, XIV: 756) probably would help to bol- 
ster this source of foreign exchange. Moreover, an Ecuadorian banana credit 
fund Caja de Crédito Bananero was established to provide adequate credit facilities 
for the development of banana production. 





Also as a result of the July devaluation, the free market exchange rate had 
risen several points (from 20 to around 22 sucres to the dollar), maintaining the 
usual spread of about 2 to 3 sucres between it and the official Central Bank rate. 
The emergency decree had somewhat eased the pressure on the free market rates 
by freeing the foreign exchange earned on marginal products such as rice, balsa 
wood, pharmaceuticals, sea food, straw hats, and tagua nuts. However, the ten- 
dency of the free market rate to rise above that of the Central Bank continued to 
threaten the viability of the country's foreign exchange position. The spread be- 
tween the official and the free rate encouraged contraband exporting, a long-time 
Ecuadorian plague, which deprived the Central Bank of additional foreign exchange. 
To squelch the contraband trade, Treasury Minister Jorge Acosta Velasco proposed 
the creation of a special "Policia Fiscal.'' He said that such a group, under the 
jurisdiction of the Armed Forces, should be able to overcome the present ineffec- 
tiveness and duplicity of the customs officials and guards when faced with the fre- 
quently armed customs violators. 


Projected Agrarian Law before Congress. The long-awaited agrarian pro- 
gram, an inaugural promise of the President (HAR, XIII: 629) and the product of 
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intensive research by a commission of economists, agrarian experts, and sociol- 
ogists, was presented to Congress for study. Hailed as expansive, comprehensive, 
realistic, a "break with the past," the projected agrarian law would seek to re- 
lieve demographic pressures on cultivated soil and to raise agricultural, social, 
and economic levels by gradual "legal evolution" and a carefully delineated pro- 
gram. Ecuador, with an anachronistic agricultural system, * had sorely needed a 
progressive but realistic program to establish agricultural units of efficient size, 
increase national production, raise the per capita income of the Ecuadorian peas- 
ant, and conserve soil and water resources. Such were the aims of the proposed 
law. Fundamentally, it concerned the development of idle land, which would be 
obtained by paid expropriations. Such land would be divided into minimum and 
maximum ownership units (from 12 to 600 hectares [1 hectare = 2.47 acres]) 
based on area productivity and type of agriculture (family farm, grazing, or for- 
estation). To raise the technical level of the nation's agriculture, an agricultural 
extension service would be included. The program would proceed gradually in 
selected areas under the supervision of the reorganized Instituto Ecuatoriano de 
Reforma Agraria. 


The program was the most ambitious yet projected in Ecuador. However, it 
was carefully aimed at overcoming past fears that an overly ambitious agrarian re- 
form might be accompanied by violence and illegal expropriations. Although the 
projected law was analyzed by Quito's El Comercio as a “historical transdendency, 
guided by a scientific spirit,'' doubt was expressed as to whether the unity of the 
program would survive congressional committee study or whether the program 
would be passed during the current congressional session, which would end on No- 
vember 9. In any case, before emerging as a law, the project would undergo pain- 
ful deliberation, strongly influenced by the powerful vested interests that had con- 
sistently succeeded in squelching past attempts to upset the agrarian status quo. 


Proposed Public Works and Industrial Development. The Pichincha Asocia- 
cién Mutualista de Ahorro y Crédito para Vivienda, the first of five projected mu- 
tual savings and loan associations for low-cost housing (HAR, XIV: 629), was estab- 
lished in Quito. The social welfare institute Cajas de Previsién del Ecuador had 
matched a $5 million loan from the Development Loan Fund for the establishment 
of a housing bank Banco de Vivienda and for the encouragement of mutual savings 
and loan associations. The new program of mutual associations opened up neces- 
sary sources of private saving for construction—a significant step in creating a 
more diversified capital market which would promote further economic growth. 





The government announced a proposed $15 million expenditure for industrial 
development. An industrial development center was to be created to coordinate the 
program. Ammonium sulfate, sulfuric acid, glass bottles, cement, and structural 
steel were cited as the initial target industries. 


Oldest South American Community. Evidence of an ancient human settlement 
estimated to date back 10,000 to 15,000 years was unearthed by anthropologist Rob- 








*According to the First Agricultural Census of 1954, almost 82% of the total 
agricultural production units in Ecuador contained a mere 14. 4% of the total avail- 
able agricultural land, while another 0.66% of such units covered 54. 4% of the land. 
Equally serious was the fact that on the smallest properties up to 9% of the poten- 
tially productive land was under permanent cultivation, compared to only 15% on 
the large estates. 
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ert E. Bell, of the University of Oklahoma, in Guallabamba Valley, southeast of 
Quito. Professor Bell asserted that the remains were the oldest yet found in South 
America. The ruins of Lauricocha, Peru, an estimated 9,500 years old, had been 
considered the oldest. The Smithsonian Institution pointed out the immense impor- 
tance of the find in determining the migrations of early man in the Hemisphere. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 
PERU 


Evanescent Coalition and Faction-Ridden Parties. The once-revolutionary 
Aprista Party, now backing the conservative government of President Manuel Prado 
Ugarteche, made an open move in September to regain some of its old luster and 
prestige. Ina television interview, APRA secretary general Ramiro Prialé reit- 
erated the party's claims to the right to run its own candidate in the 1962 presi- 
dential elections. To some observers the Aprista strategy was evident; while the 
party was still mildly praising the Prado regime, it was prudently retreating from 
the anticipated electoral alliance with Prado's Movimiento Democratico Peruano 
(MDP). The anti-oligarchic APRA, stated Prialé, had contributed to the 1956 
election of an oligarchic regime for the sole purpose of regaining its legal status. 
The APRA, he added, had had to choose the safest way in seeking the restitution 
of the party's rights. 





The semi-official magazine Vanguardia, reflecting the views of its erstwhile 
Communist editor Eudocio Ravines and presumably those of the latter's long-time 


friend and former employer, Premier Pedro Beltran, hopefully appraised recent 
APRA meetings as containing three tendencies in the struggle for the control of 
party policies. Ravines termed the first tendency "a frank and loyal return to the 
primitive jungle." This trend, he said, was supported by Fidelista sympathizers 
who demanded that the party follow its own uncompromising way in striving for 
complete control of the Peruvian political scene; Vanguardia denounced this ten- 
dency as a throwback to the Aprista tactics of 1945-48. A second trend ostensibly 
was that of a minority trying to encourage the candidacy of an Aprista leader, pos- 
sibly Manuel Seoane, who would be acceptable to certain opposition parties such 
as the Partido Demécrata Cristiano (PDC) and other moderate groups. The 
third tendency was toward a very broad coalition on approximately the same basis 
as the present "convivencia."" This very vast and solid coalition would endeavor 


to carry out national development projects coordinated with President Kennedy's 
Alliance for Progress. 


According to other sources, Prado's MDP was desperately trying to pre- 
serve the coalition with APRA as its only chance of obtaining electoral support, 
but the Aprista leaders had apparently sensed the unpopularity of the present re- 
gime and felt that they would be committing "electoral suicide’ by maintaining 
the alliance. Still, APRA's decision could not be regarded as final, and there 
remained the possibility of a last-minute agreement. In the meantime, many mem- 
bers of the APRA felt that only the candidacy of Victor Rail Haya de la Torre would 


satisfy the majority of the party and argued that any other decision would taste of 
compromise. 


In its analysis of the political scene Vanguardia also stated that Fernando 
Belainde Terry's Acci6n Popular (AP), like the APRA, was facing internal diffi- 
culties. Cabalistically, Vanguardia saw three factions fighting for control of the 
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AP. The first faction believed Belainde to be a second Piérola* and thought that 
the future development of the country depended on the colonization of the jungle 
highlands, a reform of the credit system, and the carrying out of the agrarian re- 
form. The second faction obeyed orders from Moscow and followed the orthodox 
Communist line. The third faction was a miscellaneous congregation of Trotsky- 
ists, Social Progresistas,and other persons sympathetic with the Cuban Revolution, 
who followed the line of Peking and Cuba. Belainde himself remained oblivious to 
the reported discrepancies within the party, as if trying to disprove them by his 
indifference. The most striking remark of the Vanguardia article was the closing 
admission that BelaGnde could, under special circumstances, be an electoral "solu- 
tion"; this was a tacit admission that all was not going well with the "convivencia" 
pact and that the MDP, fearing the end of its unholy alliance with APRA, was look- 
ing for new friends. 


Student Riot in Support of Senator Montesinos. When Senator Alfonso Monte- 
sinos was defeated for his party's nomination as Second Vice President at the AP 
convention in Iquitos in June (HAR, XIV: 532), political observers had proclaimed 
this as the end of his political hopes for the immediate future. The senator thought 
differently, however, and continued his violent opposition to the government and 
particularly to Premier Beltran. In doing so Montesinos apparently offended news- 
paperman Juan Gutiérrez of Beltran's La Prensa, for which he was vigorously at- 
tacked by several national journalistic organizations. Montesinos was especially 
offended by attacks against him appearing in La Prensa. A group of pro-Cuban 
students demonstrated in support of Montesinos at San Marcos University. Some 
speakers asked that Premier Beltran be sent to the "pared6én," and fighting ensued 
when Aprista students attacked the demonstrators. The police had to fire shots into 
the air to break up the battle. 





The Catholic Church: Two Attitudes. At a Catholic Social Week convention 
held in Arequipa, the Church hierarchy spoke of the redistribution of land, the so- 
cialization of industry, and the social aspects of property. Meanwhile, many citi- 
zens protested vigorously when Father Gérard Protain, a French priest who had 
worked tirelessly in the Lima slums (barriadas) for several years, was ordered 
back to France. In a series of television appearances and in articles written for 
Caretas magazine, Father Protain had vigorously denounced the insensitivity of 
the Peruvian oligarchy. This had evidently upset some of the latter's more influ- 
ential members, who subsequently asked for the priest's removal. 





Prado's Visit to the United States. President Prado paid an official visit to 
the United States in September at the invitation of President Kennedy. This was 
the second official visit to the United States which Prado had made as President of 
Peru; in 1942 he had been the guest of President Roosevelt. Prado was the first 
Latin American President to be invited to the United States by Kennedy. His visit 
was the culmination of Peru's pro-U.S. policy which had recently been manifested 
at the Punta del Este conference (HAR, XIV: 720). In a joint communiqué, the 
two Presidents agreed that “only by instituting reforms in such fields as land ten- 
ure, tax structure, and the utilization of national income can the objective of inte- 
grated social and economic development be achieved.'' The need for private in- 
vestment in Latin America was also stressed. Prado pointed out that Peru offered 








+ 

Nicolas de Piérola is the personification of the caudillo who fights against 
the wealthy aristocracy and rallies his followers by emotional speeches rather 
than coherent ideology. 
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excellent possibilities for investment, considering the country's reserves of raw 
materials, its advanced legislation, its free commerce, stable currency, and lack 
of foreign exchange controls. He requested a $30 million loan under the Alliance 
for Progress program, but Washington made it clear that any serious considera- 
tion of the loan would depend on the effectiveness with which Peru carried out its 
planned social reforms. With respect to Cuba the two Presidents agreed that 
"when an alien ideology establishes a foothold in the Hemisphere. . . this constitutes 
both a violation of the principle of nonintervention and a threat to all the nations of 
the Hemisphere."" Prado also said that he would be willing to recognize the Cuban 
Government-in-Exile, provided that all the groups opposing Premier Fidel Castro 
succeeded in uniting. Any hope the United States might have had of mediating the 
border dispute between Peru and Ecuador grew faint when Ecuadorian President 
José Maria Velasco Ibarra turned down a Kennedy invitation to visit Washington, 
apparently resenting the fact that Prado had been invited first (see p. 818). 


Joint Naval Maneuvers. The current closeness of Peruvian-U.S. relations 
was further demonstrated by joint naval maneuvers held off the Peruvian coast in 
September. Five U.S. naval units arrived at the port of Callao to join seven Peru- 
vian ships in anti-submarine warfare operations. The maneuvers proved the effi- 
ciency of the Peruvian Navy, one of its recently-acquired submarines escaping 
detection by Peruvian and U.S. units and successfully "sinking" a ship. 





1961-62 Budget before Congress. Premier and Finance Minister Beltran 
presented the 1962 budget to Congress and said that if the present favorable trend 
of the economy continued, no further taxation would be needed to finance the bud- 
get. Proposed expenditures for 1962 amounted to 10,483 million soles (26.9 soles = 
$1), as against 9,890 million soles approved for 1961. Premier Beltran also re- 
ported a 1960 budget surplus of 478 million soles and asked the Congress to pass a 
bill introducing severe sanctions against tax evasion. 





Industrial Development. Several projects for the expansion of Peru's incho- 
ate industry received major impetus in September. An agreement was signed for 
the construction near Lima of a modern iron and steel foundry financed by private 
Peruvian and U.S. capital. The plant's initial annual production would be 20,000 
tons. A Swiss concern announced the construction of a plant in Lima for the manu- 
facture of transformers, switch gear, and other electrical equipment. Durisol del 
Pert announced that it would start producing bricks and wall panels using sugar 
cane bagasse as one of the raw materials. 





Further Advances in the Fishing Industry. According to the latest figures 
issued by the United Nations, Peru's fishing industry was ranked third in the world. 
Fish catches in 1960 amounted to 3.5 million tons as against Japan's 5.9 million 
tons and China's 5.5 million tons. The industry employed some 40,000 workers 
(25,000 fishermen and 15,000 men employed in fish meal and canning factories). 





In view of the positive results of research on the nutritive value of fish meal 
directed by Dr. George Graham at the Anglo-American Clinic in Lima, a group of 
fishing industrialists decided to build a plant for the manufacture of fish meal for 
human consumption. Minister of Public Health and Social Welfare Rodrigo Franco 
Guerra asserted that this would be of the utmost importance for Peruand promised 
official help. 


U.S. Loan for Agrarian Development. A recent 291-million-sol Develop- 
ment Loan Fund (DLF) loan to Peru was hailed by La Prensa as "the first of its 
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kind to be granted by the United States."" The United States, said La Prensa, had 
been willing to grant loans before but never, as in this case, for such a long-term 
project of uncertain possibilities. Most of the loan was to be used in the develop- 
ment of the jungle highlands and would be administered by the agricultural develop- 
ment bank Banco de Fomento Agropecuario. Approximately 48 million soles were 
to be used in the construction of a 3l-mile penetration road between Munepata in 
the High Sierra and Teresita in the Apurimac River valley, a potential settlement 
area. 


Foreign Trade Figures. Mid-year figures indicated that 1961 exports and 
imports would be well above those recorded in 1960. During the first six months 
of 1961 the value of exports climbed to 5,788 million soles, 16% above the 1960 
figure for the same period; and imports reached a new high of 5,869 million soles, 
22.7% higher than the 1960 figure. Imports of motor vehicles amounted to 16.8% 
of the total, an increase of 6% over 1960. 





BOLIVIA 


Cocaine Scandal. Resignation from public office seemed to have become a 
popular phenomenon in South America as Vice President Juan Lechin Oquendo, 
following the example set in August by Brazilian President Janio Quadros (HAR, 
XIV: 742), resigned, in this case twice. In contrast to the congressional reaction 
in Brazil, however, the Bolivian Congress unanimously rejected both resignations. 
Lechin resigned in response to accusations involving him in the illicit cocaine trade. 
In its September 12 issue, La Raz6n of Buenos Aires published the account of an 
interview with José Guzman, vice-governor of Salta Province, which is located in 
northwestern Argentine along Bolivia's southern border. Guzman denounced the 
unlawful manufacture of cocaine in Bolivia and the criminal traffic in the drug. He 
issued an extensive series of charges involving the Czechoslovakian legation in La 
Paz, the Bolivian state oil company Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos 
(YPFB), and a long list of Bolivian Government officials, including Lechin himself. 
In his statement to the paper, Guzm4n claimed that there were 48 clandestine co- 
caine plants operating in Bolivia with the unofficial support of the government; the 
largest of these was run by the Czechoslovakian legation for the purpose of financ- 
ing Communist insurrection in South American countries. Guzman accused the 
YPFB of owning and operating the phantom Constellation aircraft seized in Santa 
Cruz in August for allegedly transporting smuggled goods (HAR, XIV: 723; see 
below). According to Guzman, the Constellation was delivering cocaine to Cuba 
and returning with Cuban arms to be distributed among subversive agents in var- 
ious countries. The head of the entire narcotics operation was supposedly Lechin. 





In response to these accusations, Lechin tendered his resignation on Septem- 
ber 14 and again on September 20. In his message to President Victor Paz Esten- 
ssoro, Lechin denounced Bolivia's former mine-owning triumvirate and other re- 
actionaries for complicity in an international scheme to create a climate of confusion 
in the country and thus justify the subversion of the present regime. Lechin said 
that the opposition, being unable to carry out such a scheme by legitimate means, 
had had to resort to slanderous accusations. Congress unanimously supported him 
and refused to accept his withdrawal from office. 


The government not only backed Lechin in his denunciation of the reaction- 
aries but carried the issue one step further by naming as leaders of the reaction- 
ary opposition Deputy Mario Gutiérrez Gutiérrez, exiled head of the Falange So- 
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cialista Boliviano (FSB); Walter Guevara Arze, head of the Movimiento Nacional 
Revolucionario Auténtico (MNRA); and former President Enrique Hertzog Garai- 
zabal. According to the government, the scandal had originated in charges made 
by Gutiérrez and published in La Prensa of Lima in August (HAR, XIV: 725). The 
government observed that many of Guzman's ideas had been expressed previously 
by Gutiérrez and Guevara Arze. 


Claiming that the main problem in the cocaine situation was Bolivia's anti- 
quated penal legislation, the government referred to a new law which would curtail 
the clandestine manufacture and transportation of narcotics. The new law subse- 
quently received senatorial approval. A congressional commission was formed to 
investigate the Argentine denunciations, and the Bolivian Government lodged an of- 
ficial protest with the Argentine Ambassador to Bolivia, Gerardo Schamis. The 
latter expressed regret over the incident and stated that the situation would be re- 
solved without any alterations in the excellent relations between his country and 
Bolivia. 


Calm Restored in Santa Cruz. General Alfredo Vaca Medrano, commander 
of the military zone of Santa Cruz and comptroller of the same department, was 
called to La Paz to give a report on conditions there. The eastern department had 
been designated a military zone in August in an effort to end disorders brought 
about by smuggling activities allegedly carried on by the Santa Cruz militia (HAR, 
XIV: 724-5). Vaca Medrano reported that complete calm had been restored to the 
area and that all activities were returning to normal. The ex-militiamen report- 
edly were joining in the industrial and agricultural activities of the area. 





Final Agreement Reached on "Plan Triangular."" After receiving a virtual 
ultimatum from Washington on the "Plan Triangular," the Bolivian Government re- 
solved the issue of workers' rights to veto management decisions, which had pre- 
viously led to a stagnation of negotiations (HAR, XIV: 727). The government finally 
announced agreement on the plan, which was intended to stimulate the development 
of Bolivia's national mining industry. Washington had been demanding quick action 
on the matter for fear that the increasing flow of information concerning corruption 
and chaos in Bolivian mining operations (HAR, XIV: 726) might touch off a congres- 
sional investigation before the money could be allocated. In mid-September Bolivia 
received $2 million, the first of the credits totaling $37,750,000 which were to be 
authorized by the Inter-American Development Bank, the United States, and West 
Germany. During the first year of the three-year plan, $16 million was to be in- 
vested in exploration, rehabilitation, and modernization of the mining industry. 
Guillermo Bedregal Gutiérrez, president of the Corporaci6én Minera de Bolivia 
(COMIBOL), stated that this was the first time Bolivia had had a serious plan for 
the mining industry supported by the public and capable of consolidating state own- 
ership of the industry. It was also announced that payments for the former Patiifio, 
Aramayo, and Hochschild mining properties would be temporarily suspended in 
order to tally the balance of payments still owed to the groups. 





United States Accused of Lowering Tin Prices. At the same time COMIBOL 
president Bedregal expressed his satisfaction with the Plan Triangular, he accused 
the United States of lowering the world market price of tin. Bedregal's charge was 
occasioned by a U.S. proposal to put 50,000 tons of tin from its stockpile on the 
world market in response to an international consumer demand for tin. Bolivians 
were indignant. In a lengthy memorandum, Bedregal compared the proposal to the 
Soviet tin dumping of 1957 and 1958. President Paz Estenssoro sent a message to 
President Kennedy stating that the request for congressional authorization of the 
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tin sale was a violation of the aims of the Alliance for Progress. U.S. officials 
assured the Bolivian Government that only 10,000 tons would be authorized for sale 
in the near future and that the sale would be in small lots so as not to affect the 
economies of the tin producers. 


Consolidation of Economic Development Programs. From the efforts of a 
prolonged Cabinet meeting on September 15 emerged an official decree establish- 
ing the Consejo Nacional de Desarrollo Econédmico. The council was created in an 
effort to consolidate and evaluate the various socio-economic projects currently in 
operation. It was to study all phases of economic development and present its 
evaluation and resolutions to the national planning board Junta Nacional de Planea- 
miento, which is responsible for the formulation of economic development policy. 
The President was to head the council, with the other key positions held by the 
chairman of the Junta Nacional de Planeamiento, the Minister of Economy, and 
the Minister of the Treasury. 





A second commission was established within the Defense Ministry which 
would place the Armed Forces in charge of coordinating all existing projects for 
colonization and exploitation in the area of the Beni and Mamoré Rivers and in 
the northern regions of the department of La Paz. Within 30 days the commission 
was to present an integral plan ultimately aimed at linking the Altiplano with the 
eastern plains in the interest of developing the potential wealth of the "Oriente" 
region. 


Japanese Firm to Invest in Mining. The Mitsubishi Metal Mining Company 





of Japan announced its plans to invest a sum of $8,770,000 in exploration and exploi- 
tation of Bolivian copper. Already carrying out mining operations in the western 
province of Carangas, the firm announced its plans to establish a branch office in 
La Paz. 


New Oil and Gas Discoveries Reported. According to the Ospina-Racines 
report, Oil Drilling and Production in South America, "Rio Grande" No. 1, lo- 
cated about 36 miles southeast of Santa Cruz in eastern Bolivia, tested 12 million 
cubic feet of gas per day from a thin sand between depths of 5,213 feet and 5,216 
feet. The well was programmed for 12,927 feet. Development work continued in 
Gulf Oil Company's newly- discovered Caranda area with the testing of "Caranda" 
No. 5. In the Madrejones area, the Fish group had two wells producing a com- 
bined output of 1,046 bbls. of oil per day and was drilling another well (No. M-7) 
at 10,191 feet. The Chaco Oil Company (Tennessee Gas) was still testing its 
"Algarrobillo" No. 1 well for gas and condensate. Production from YPFB's wells 
hit a low of 6,910 bbls. daily during September. 








CHILE 


The President versus Congress. The controversial wage readjustment bill 
which Congress had batted back and forth during August (HAR, XIV: 730) was put 
on the docket for emergency consideration at the first special session of Congress 
scheduled to begin on October 4. Although President Jorge Alessandri Rodriguez 
had accepted a proposal for a raise of 16.6%, provided that adequate financing 
could be arranged, he continued to reject the 23.5% raise proposed by the Partido 
Demécrata Cristiano (PDC) and supported by the leftist parties. During the month 
the President held several consultations with the heads of the three government 
parties—the Liberal Party, the Radical Party, and the Partido Conservador Unido 
(PCU)—to discuss the wage bill and other issues to be submitted to Congress. 
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Radical Rumblings. Objections were heard from within the Radical Party 
following the August governmental reorganization which incorporated four of the 
party's members into the Cabinet (HAR, XIV: 729). Deputy Ana Eugenia Ugalde, 
one of the leaders of the Radical leftist wing, along with Alberto Baltra and Manuel 
Magalhaes, made several caustic comments criticizing the government and its pol- 
icies. Her verbal explosions occasioned some equally sharp answers from other 
Radical Party members, while the executive council of the party accused her of 
repeated breaches of discipline. In the meantime, Deputy Ugalde requested per- 
mission to visit Red China and the Soviet Union. In addition, several Radical as- 
semblies from various parts of the country criticized the executive council for al- 
lowing members of the party enter the Cabinet. The most violent of these protests 
was offered by the "Pedro Aguirre Cerda" assembly of Santiago, which applauded 
the left-wing leaders, particularly Deputy Ugalde. Other sectors criticized the 
council for Radical collaboration with the rightist Liberal Party and the PCU in 
support of an inadequate wage readjustment bill. Several Radical deputies favored 
the 23.5% raise in wages proposed by the PDC. 





CUTCH Ideological Division. The ideological struggle within the labor con- 
federation Central Unica de Trabajadores de Chile (CUTCH), spotlighted in August 
by the resignation of president Clotario Blest Riffo (HAR, XIV: 729), continued in 
September, although Blest was officially reinstated as CUTCH president until Feb- 
ruary 1962 when a general conference would be held. At that time the union would 
make an official decision concerning its future policy and tactics. With regard to 
the methods that should be used in improving labor conditions, two major currents 
divided the union. Blest led the Socialists in calling for an immediate general 
strike to force a rapid change in the present economic and social regime, believing 
that the time was ripe for an all-out movement which might possibly extend into a 
revolutionary force. CUTCH secretary general Luis Figueroa led the opposition 
Communist faction, basing his position on the idea that a struggle of the type advo- 
cated by Blest would be dangerous for the labor confederation. Figueroa instead 
favored militant tactics with strikes in various sectors of industry without causing 
total economic paralysis. Blest continued to maintain that the failure of the August 
general strike had been caused by lack of cooperation among labor leaders, while 
the Communist faction attributed it to labor union opinions that a strike at such a 
time would have brought setbacks to the entire labor movement. A CUTCH demon- 
stration against the 16.6% wage readjustment bill had little success. 





Improvement in Strike Situation. On September 11, the striking employees 
of the three U.S.-owned copper mines returned to work (HAR, XIV: 728). It was 
not certain, however, whether the back-to-work movement would be permanent. 
Anaconda Copper Company employees at the El Salvador mine and Potrerillos 
smelter resumed work for a 60-day period while negotiations continued on a new 
contract. The unions scaled their wage increase demand down from 35% to 28%. 
The company was offering a 12% increase, and observers believed that a compro- 
mise would be reached at about 16%. This was based on the expectation that Con- 
gress would pass the government-sponsored bill granting a 16.6% pay raise for 
workers in private industry. Employees at Anaconda's Chuquicamata mine and 
Kennecott Copper Corporation's El Teniente mine, operated by its Braden Copper 
Company subsidiary in Chile, returned to work under a management guarantee 
that there would be no reprisals. Management also agreed to give the workers an 
advance in wages and to allow up to seven days for the miners and workers to re- 
turn to their jobs. These two mines, where no labor dispute was involved, had 
been closed by sympathy strikes in support of the walkout at Anaconda's El Salva- 
dor mine. The strike at the three copper companies had lasted over a month and 
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represented a production loss of approximately 40,000 tons. The government 
treasury lost $6 million in revenue, $4 million in foreign exchange, and approxi- 
mately $3 million in local purchases. 


Work was resumed at the Compafifa de Acero del Pacifico (CAP) at the be- 
ginning of September after a strike lasting more than two months. The dispute 
was settled by agreement on a 15% wage increase. Because of several strikes, 
CAP's production of steel for rolling in the period from January 1 to July 23 
amounted to only 225,000 tons, a reduction of 4. 6% from the figure for the same 
period in 1960. 


The illegal railroad strike which had begun on August 10 (HAR, XIV: 729) 
ended on September 7. Within two days all the employees had returned to work. 
They were given a wage increase of 16.6%. Deductions for the days on strike were 
to be made at the rate of two days' wages per month. 


The national health service's illegal strike (HAR, XIV: 729), which had af- 
fected primarily public hospitals, was also settled in September. Hospitals, clin- 
ics, cemeteries, and outpatient hospitals had been attended by Army personnel and 
the Red Cross during the strike. The health service union accepted the government 
offer of legal wage increases and reclassification. 


The school teachers' strike begun in August in sympathy with the striking 
copper workers (HAR, XIV: 728) continued into September. More than 5, 000 
teachers from Valparaiso, Aconcagua, Colchagua, O'Higgins, Curic6, and Talca 
Provinces took part in a march and demonstration in Santiago on September 26. 
Members of the CUTCH and student groups also participated. Speakers called for 
salary increases and improvements in school curriculum and in educational facili- 
ties. The leaders of the teachers' unions and the Education Ministry held several 
meetings, but no solution was reached. The teachers, whose average monthly sal- 
ary was $85 a month, were demanding a minimum of $150. The main problem fac- 
ing the mediators was the means of financing such an increase. 


Frondizi Visit. A three-day meeting between President Alessandri and Ar- 
gentine President Arturo Frondizi in the Chilean resort town of Vifia del Mar ap- 
parently created a basis for more cordial diplomatic relations between the two 
countries (see ARGENTINA). An official communiqué following the conference 
reported that the two government heads had consulted on matters of common inter- 
est and had agreed to maintain close contact on a permanent basis. According to 
a news conference announcement by Frondizi, the perpetually unsolved Argentine- 
Chilean frontier disputes were not a fundamental theme during the meeting. As 
recently as March, Chileans had demonstrated against the arrival of the new Ar- 
gentine ambassador in Santiago (HAR, XIV: 250) as a result of Frondizi's reasser- 
tion of the Argentine claim to the contested Deception Island in the Antarctic. 





New American Ambassador. Former president of Amherst College, Charles 
W. Cole, became the new American Ambassador to Chile as Robert F. Woodward, 
who had been in Santiago only three months, returned home to assume the post of 
U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. A specialist in 
history and economics, Cole had taught for five years at Amherst and later at Co- 
lumbia and Yale Universities. He had resigned the presidency of Amherst in 1960 
for a vice-presidency in the Rockefeller Foundation as adviser to Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk on social science and humanities research projects. The Chilean press 
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played up Cole's extensive background in history and economics and mentioned the 
fact that he was not a career diplomat. 


Forestry Development. The government development agency Corporacién 
de Fomento de la Producci6én set up a special resource development agency, the 
Instituto para el Desarrollo de los Recursos e Industrias Forestales, with the ini- 
tial task of implementing a forestry development program. The U.N. Special Fund 
and the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization were to invest $1.3 million in the 
program, the aims of which were to double the annual lumber production, to increase 
the output of chemical pulp from 70,000 tons to 220,000 tons, and to build newsprint 
production from 55,000 tons to 210,000 tons. New industries for the manufacture of 
pressed wood and prefabricated houses were also proposed. In addition to being 
responsible for implementing the government's forestry program, the institute was 
charged with the more general duties of evaluating the nation's forest resources, 
helping to improve the working methods of sawmills, giving practical training to 
workers in the lumber industry, and studying the economic possibilities of timber 
products. 





RIVER PLATE COUNTRIES 
ARGENTINA 


New Foreign Minister. Miguel Angel Carcano was appointed Foreign Min- 
ister early in September to replace Adolfo Mugica, who had resigned in August 
after the bitter governmental squabble aroused by the confidential meeting between 
President Arturo Frondizi and Cuba's Minister of Industries Ernesto ("Che") Gue- 
vara (HAR, XIV: 734). The 72-year-old Carcano, a prominent member of the Con- 
servative Party, diplomat, and well-known author, had served as ambassador to 
France and Britain and had held the post of Minister of Agriculture under former 
dictator Juan Domingo Perén during World War II. 





Tucuman Political and Economic Problems. President Frondizi's party, 
the Unién Civica Radical Intransigente (UCRI), lost ground in Tucum4n Province 
when it was blamed for allowing French sugar imports to compete with local sugar 
interests. The major opposition party, the Unién Civica Radical del Pueblo (UCRP), 
and two provincial parties, Defensa Provincial Bandera Blanca and the neo-Peronista 
Partido Blanco, gained support as a result of the controversy. A new party aimed 
at winning sugar workers' support, Cafieros Unidos, was born from the crisis and 
appeared to be the nucleus of a Peronista-oriented popular front in the province. 
Cafieros Unidos proposed Juan Carlos Aréoz, former Peronista director of the sug- 
ar workers' union of Tucum4n, Unién Cafieros Independientes de Tucuman, as its 
candidate for governor of the province. The party's candidate for national deputy 
was Pedro Rios, consultant to the sugar workers' federation, Federaci6n Obrera 
Trabajadores Industria Azucarera. This trend toward the integration of Peronistas 
into opposition parties on a national scale was significant in that it injected a new 
look into the political status quo. Whether Cafieros Unidos would survive the cur- 


rent economic crisis which had enabled it to become an influential state party re- 
mained to be seen. 





The Argentine sugar problem was spotlighted by the news of the signing of a 
contract by sugar-consuming industries for the importation of 6,000 tons of French 
sugar. This was economically feasible in spite of import duties and surcharges of 
175%, because French sugar would still be 25% cheaper than the local product. One 
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of the reasons for the cost differential was that the leading sugar-producing prov- 
ince of Tucuman falls outside of the area considered ideal for sugar growing. * 
Moreover, 90% of the individual cane plots were too small to be economically 
mechanized in order to provide a living for the owner without artificially high 
prices. In spite of the fact that the price of Argentine sugar was three times the 
international market level, production surplus was exported at a loss, and the gov- 
ernment had to subsidize the farmers. To study the problem, the government 
planned to set up a sugar institute which would be financed by a proposed 40% levy 
on all cane grown. 


Labor-Management Meeting. In an unprecedented and little-publicized 
move, representatives of the labor organization Confederaci6én General del Tra- 
bajo (CGT) and the national manufacturers' group Uni6én Industrial Argentina (UIA) 
met for negotiation without the usual government representation. The conference 
was brought about by UIA leader Juan Oneto Gaona's concession to labor's demand 
for better wages and working conditions. Oneta Gaona felt that if there were less 
labor strife, more vitally needed foreign investments would be induced into Argen- 
tine industry. As a result of the management concessions, CGT secretary general 
Riego Rivas met Oneta Gaona in an amicable conference which won a CGT promise 
to call off a general strike threatened for October 6. The UIA in turn pledged to 
negotiate a settlement with the soap workers, who had been on strike for over a 
month. 





Population Stagnation. The recently completed 1960 census figures gave 
Argentines much cause for concern. Firstly, there were only 20 million people 
in the country instead of the previously estimated, and hoped for, 21 million. Sec- 
ondly, European immigration had slowed because of the high cost of living, the 
shaky political situation, relatively low wages, and the frequent labor crises. And 
finally, the government was confronted with the threat of "population stagnation," 
with over a third of the nation living in the greater Buenos Aires area. This situa- 
tion created a problem since there was a desperate need for population expansion 
into the outer provinces, and although the government had been supporting agricul- 
tural growth, development of Patagonia, and increased industrialization in other 
provinces, relatively few people had cared to limit their social mobility by a rural 
existence. In contrast, Argentina's largest competitor, Brazil (population 65 mil- 
lion), had enjoyed vigorous growth due to a comparatively stable labor and political 
situation. Despite fears over the lag in population growth, Argentina still had the 
highest living standard in South America. 








Frondizi's Travels. The Chinese have always believed that the slender, pli- 
ant bamboo is far more able to survive great storms than is the stout oak. The 
willowy leadership of Frondizi, which had enabled him to survive 32 serious gov- 
ernmental crises in five years, raised his reputation to that of the top statesman 
in Latin America and unofficial spokesman for the area's common problems. The 
Hemisphere's high regard for Frondizi's firm actions and quiet determination had 
been especially evident after the resignation in August of President Janio Quadros, 
Frondizi's flashier and more ostentatious Brazilian counterpart (HAR, XIV: 742). 





* 

For an analysis of soil problems in Tucum4an Province, see pages 99-104 
of the October-December 1957 issue of Hombre y Suelo published in Buenos Aires 
by Editorial Hombre y Suelo. The third edition of Preston James' Latin America, 
published in 1959 by the Odyssey Press of New York, gives a good description of 
the climatic conditions encountered in Tucum4n as compared with those considered 
ideal for growing sugar cane. 
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After appointing José Maria Guido, president of the Senate (a post similar 
to that of the U.S. Vice President but without such well-defined powers), to exer- 
cise the executive power in his absence, Frondizi became an ubiquitous traveling 
salesman of a subtle brand of neutralism, From September 9 to 11, he visited 
Chilean President Jorge Alessandri at Vifia del Mar, Chile. They discussed inter- 
national politics, continental problems, and relations between Argentina and Chile. 
The talks touched upon the sensitive territorial dispute between the two nations over 
Deception Island and other border areas, but no solutions were reached. The two 
chief executives condemned the use of atomic weapons and reaffirmed their faith in 
the U.N. Charter, the Bogota Charter, and the Alliance for Progress. They avoided 
such controversial subjects as Fidel Castro's political orientation, preferring to 
leave that to the self-determination of the Cubans. Frondizi had remained neutral 
on this topic to enhance the Argentine position as arbiter between the United States 
and Cuba. The Argentine "Plan Comin," an informal agreement between Argen- 
tina and several neighboring countries to keep track of Communist infiltration and 
propaganda, was rejected by Chile, since the Chileans felt their internal situation 
was stable enough to avoid such an extreme measure (see CHILE). 


President Frondizi interrupted his travels to return to Cérdoba to preside 
over a tribute commemorating the 1955 overthrow of the Perén dictatorship, con- 
tinuing thereby the government's consistent attempt to play down the fading image 
of Perén. In Cérdoba, Army speakers praised the Frondizi regime while in Buenos 
Aires Navy spokesman Vice Admiral Samuel Toranzo Calderén vigorously denounced 
the ineptness of the current Argentine Government. The split in the military support 
illuminated many Argentines' lack of comprehension of Frondizi and his programs 
and the impatience of some military people with his foreign and internal diplomacy. 


Resuming his journey, Frondizi stopped in Rio de Janeiro on September 23 
for an informal visit with Brazil's new President, Joio Goulart. Foreign Minister 
Carcano, who accompanied Frondizi, invited Brazilian Foreign Minister Santiago 
Dantas to visit Argentina in order to discuss Brazilian-Argentine relationships. 
On September 24, Frondizi made a three-hour stop in Caracas, Venezuela, where 
President R6mulo Betancourt greeted him with a hearty abrazo. When photo- 
graphs revealed that Betancourt had a pistol in his pocket, an indication of the in- 
ternal unrest in Venezuela, the press dubbed it "the Gunny Hug." Referring to 
Cuba and the Dominican Republic, the two men declared that "representative gov- 
ernment is indispensable in the Hemisphere." The two executives then expressed 
a desire for a more formal meeting within two months. 


Frondizi arrived in New York City on September 25 and met with President 
Kennedy on the following day. Kennedy was reportedly impressed with Frondizi 
and his account of Argentina's industrial and agricultural development projects, 
especially those in Patagonia. After a four-hour conference, one of the longest 
Kennedy had held with a visiting head of state, more U.S. financial aid was prom- 
ised. In an address to the U.N. General Assembly on September 27, President 
Frondizi told his intent listeners that social development in Latin America could 
be brought about only by increased commerce and international credit. He also 
stressed the need for universal disarmament to reduce world tensions. 


The consistently neutral Frondizi did not mention the documents revealed 
earlier in the week which showed purported Cuban designs for the overthrow of 
the Argentine Government. Defecting Cuban consul Vitalio de la Torre Pérez had 
taken 82 documents from the Cuban Embassy in Buenos Aires and had handed them 
over to Cuban exiles in Miami, Florida. The documents were to be published in 
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Miami, but the U.S. State Department asked that this not be done during Frondizi's 
visit. The documents revealed an alleged master plan for the overthrow of the cur- 
rent Argentine regime by means of the infiltration of business and politics and the 
training of guerrillas. The Argentine delegation to the United Nations doubted the 
authenticity of the documents and expressed surprise at the "coincidence in the 
timing of the disclosure of these documents and Frondizi's visit’ to the United Na- 
tions and the United States. Nevertheless, State Department officials questioned de 
la Torre extensively and later expressed belief in the validity of the papers. La 
Nacién of Buenos Aires ran a long article with photocopies of some of the documents, 
but even though public interest was high, government officials in Buenos Aires a- 
voided comment until Frondizi's return. 


Proposed 1961-62 Budget. On August 31, Minister of Economy Roberto T. 
Alemann presented a draft budget containing estimates of revenue and expenditures 
for the 1961-62 fiscal year to Congress. The total amount proposed for government 
operations was 325,503 million pesos (83.04 pesos = $1), compared with an expen- 
diture of 291,296 million pesos for 1960-61. Of the proposed budget, 155,024 mil- 
lion pesos were allocated for administration and 170,479 million for state enter- 
prises. Revenues were expected to total 312,303 million pesos: 167,060 million 
from such sources as taxes and import duties, and 145,243 million from state en- 
terprises. This would leave a deficit of 13,200 million pesos to be financed by the 
sale of government bonds. 





The implementation of President Frondizi's plans to eliminate some of the 
waste and "featherbedding™ on the Argentine railways (HAR, XIV: 447) could be 
a vital factor in stabilizing the economy. The Bank of London and South America's 
Fortnightly Review estimated the 1960-61 railway deficit at 13,833 million pesos, 
which would be partially offset by the operating surpluses turned in by the national 
oil company Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales (YPF) and the state-owned Gas del 
Estado. The proposed 1961-62 budget allocated the Argentine railway 6,500 million 


pesos for expected operating losses and a capital investment expenditure of 8,400 
million pesos. 





Due to improved tax collection procedures (HAR, XIV: 735) and profits 
turned in by YPF and Gas del Estado, the 1960-61 fiscal deficit was estimated at 
only 5,000 million pesos, a considerable improvement over former years. Pres- 
ident Frondizi was reviewing a new tax reform bill which was expected to increase 
revenues even more in the 1961-62 period. 


Promotion of Industry in Patagonia. One of President Frondizi's most far- 
reaching and successful programs was the development of the Argentine oil indus- 
try. Monthly Report on Conditions in Argentina, published by the Bank of Amer- 
ica, reported that permitting foreign petroleum firms to explore and develop oil 
fields under contracts with the YPF caused production of crude oil during the first 
seven months of 1961 to increase by 52% over that of the same period in 1960. Pe- 
troleum imports were down 52.5% and consisted of distillants and lubricants which 
could not yet be produced in sufficient quantity by Argentina. The main reason for 
the great growth of the oil industry, which had made Argentina almost wholly self- 
sufficient in petroleum, was the development of the Patagonian fields. More than 
12,500 people were employed in that area which was producing 72% of Argentina's 
crude oil. Of the $352 million invested in the region in the last two years, $226.4 
million had gone into oil. Sweeping tax concessions and favorable customs arrange- 
ments had encouraged several foreign oil firms to begin exploration and production. 
To further stimulate development, the government planned to provide an abundant 
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supply of low-priced natural gas for the refining phase of the operation. Petro- 
chemical industries were naturally being attracted to the area to exploit the chem- 
ical by-products of petroleum. The government was also attempting to encourage 
aluminum companies to construct plants in Patagonia. The largely unexplored iron 
ore fields in the Sierra Grande region near the city of Rawson might some day pro- 
vide ore for the steel production necessary for industrial expansion. Until this 
source could be tapped, however, Argentina would have to continue buying its ores 
from foreign sources. 


Lack of electric power and adequate transportation, as well as the distances 
from markets, continued to be the major obstacles to the industrialization of Pata- 
gonia. The proposed El] Choc6én dam and hydroelectric complex, a favorite pro- 
gram of Frondizi, would provide much of the necessary power. The Inter-American 
Development Bank (IDB) had made a $600,000 loan for restudy of the project, which 
had never gone beyond the planning stage. The government also began a $20 million 
road- building program in the region to alleviate the transportation problem. If all 
these challenges could be met, the vast undeveloped regions of Patagonia would be- 
come a major factor in strengthening the Argentine economy. 


National Housing Agency Created. The government took two important steps 
to relieve the critical shortage of adequate low-cost housing. The first step was 
the creation of a national housing administration, Instituto Argentino de la Vivienda. 
Among its functions were the formulation of a national housing policy and the coor- 
dination of the housing efforts of federal, provincial, municipal, and private organ- 
izations. Control of the national housing fund (HAR, XIV: 735), which was designed 
to purchase mortgages and handle foreign loans for housing construction, was trans- 
ferred to the new housing agency. 





The second step was taken when the national mortgage bank, Banco Hipote- 
cario, announced a new system for financing housing construction, involving loans 
of up to 15 years. Another concrete action toward solving the housing problem was 
a plan for the construction of 4,000 low-cost housing units around Buenos Aires by 
Constructora de Viviendas Familiares, the Argentine subsidiary of the American 
International Housing Corporation headed by Norman Mason, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator under President Eisenhower. The proposed one-family houses and 
Capehart-like row-house units would average $5,000 in cost and would be within 
the reach of the working people currently unable to find adequate housing. 


Electrification in Buenos Aires Province. In September the government put 
into effect former Minister of Economy (1933-35, 1940-41) Federico Pinedo's plan 
for reorganizing the greater Buenos Aires power services by purchasing the entire 
equipment of Servicios Eléctricos del Gran Buenos Aires (HAR, XIV: 645). The 
remainder of the plan called for a program of expansion and reorganization of the 
electrical systems of the greater Buenos Aires region over the period 1961-67. A 
$50 million to $60 million loan from the World Bank was being negotiated for finan- 
cing the Dock Sud power station in Buenos Aires, while $25 million were being 
sought from the same source for expansion of services. 





The remainder of the Pinedo plan consisted of steps designed to construct 
large centers for the production of power, to complete electrical distribution net- 
works of 2,470 high tension lines, and to reconstruct distribution lines within cities. 
These projects were vitally necessary because many of the present lines were obso- 
lescent and severely overloaded. It was hoped that the steps outlined in the plan 
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would provide adequate electrical power for the rapidly growing city of Buenos 
Aires and also for the new factories to be built in the other cities of the province. 


URUGUAY 


Benito Nardone, Always in the Spotlight. National Executive Council mem- 
ber Benito Nardone spoke at a Ruralista meeting in Canelones where he stated that 
he would remain with the Blanco (Nacionalista) Party "until major national prob- 
lems were solved.'' Nardone, a Colorado, had helped the Blancos win the 1958 
general elections. In the September 1 session of the House of Representatives, 
Ariel B. Collazo of the Uni6én Blanca Democratica (UBD), a Blanco Party faction, 
flatly denied that Nardone was a spokesman for the Blancos. However, this denial 
overlooked the support that Nardone had given the Blancos by charging the Colora- 
dos with "working hand in hand with Communism." Nardone's ties with the Herre- 
rista faction of the Blanco Party were strengthened following an agreement with 
National Executive Council President Eduardo Victor Haedo to unite in promoting 
a constitutional revision reviving the presidential system. Both men had always 
assailed the nine-man council system as inefficient. Nardone said that if the con- 
stitution were changed, he would be ready to announce his candidacy for the Presi- 
dency. 





At the suggestion of Foreign Minister Homero Martinez Montero and despite 
opposition from National Councilors Martin Echegoyen and César Batlle Pacheco, 
Nardone was designated chairman of the Uruguayan delegation to the United Nations. 
Herrerista leader Echegoyen opposed Nardone's appointment on the grounds that 
the U.N. General Assembly was not concerned with any situation grave enough to 
justify the presence of a member of the National Executive Council, while Colorado 
(Batllista, List 14) member Batlle Pacheco argued that it was not right for a Coun- 
cil member to abandon the duties for which he had been elected by leaving the coun- 
try to filfill responsibilities elsewhere. 


Nardone requested permission from Congress to accept a U.S. State Depart- 
ment invitation to extend his visit to the United States to 20 days. Many of his 
enemies assailed him because of the request. Especially severe were the two 
Communist representatives, Rodney Arismendi and Enrique Pastorino. Others 
expressed their opposition by pointing to the numerous crucial and attention- 
demanding world problems, such as the Berlin crisis and the Russian atomic 
tests, saying that it was unwise for a Council member to be away during such 
critical times. Unién Civica congressmen protested on the grounds that the most 
pressing problems for Uruguay were at home, particularly the losses in the inter- 
national market for meat, hides, and rice. On the other hand, Representative and 
former National Councilor Héctor Payssé Reyes defended Nardone's request since 
"most governments are represented in the United Nations by members of the exec- 
utive branch." The petition was denied, however, by a vote of 66 to 49, and Nar- 
done was thus forced to return home after only seven days in the United States, 
which was nevertheless the longest absence ever allowed a National Councilor with- 
out special permission from Congress. 


As head of the Uruguayan U.N. delegation, Nardone, an unwearied foe of 
Communism, delivered an anti-Communist speech before the General Assembly 
on September 22. He stated that his country would never agree with any "pacific 
coexistence" which might imply the enslavement of peoples and nations. In con- 
trast, he pointed to the Alliance for Progress as an example of cooperation among 
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free nations. Referring to Cuba, Nardone also said that Uruguay, as well as all 
other Latin American nations, wholeheartedly supports the principles of self- 
determination and nonintervention because they are the basis for the entire inter- 
American system." 


During his short stay in the United States, Nardone was guest of the State 
Department, U.N. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson, and former President Eisen- 
hower. He also received an honorary degree from Fordham University in New 
York, where Francis Cardinal Spellman commended him for his work as a states- 
man. 


In its September session the House of Representatives approved a motion by 
Socialist Arturo Dubra calling for impeachment proceedings against Nardone for 
having "instigated a revolution.’ The accusation was based on one of Nardone's 
radio speeches dealing with public disorders during the visit of Cuban Minister of 
Industries Ernesto Guevara (HAR, XIV: 739). Nardone had commented that if the 
civil government could not maintain order, the military would have to intervene. 
A special hearing was held on September 13 to investigate the charges, but Dubra 
spoke at such length concerning the offense that the session was adjourned until a 
later date without coming to any conclusion. 


Cabinet Members Summoned by Socialists. Exercising their congressional 
right, several Socialist congressmen summoned three Cabinet members for ques- 
tioning. Interior Minister Nicolas Storace Arrosa was accused of discrimination 
against Socialists and "Castro sympathizers.'' The main complaint, however, was 
leveled against the "offense of opinion," a Socialist phrase used to describe dis- 
criminatory attitudes demonstrated by the police when meting out punishment. 
Specifically, the police were criticized for the manner in which they had dispersed 
a crowd near the University of Montevideo after a speech there by Cuban Minister 
Guevara in August (HAR, XIV: 739). Socialist Representative German d'Elia de- 
manded that Education and Welfare Minister Eduardo Pons Echeverry explain the 
reforms of the Consejo Nacional de Ensefianza Primaria y Normal as outlined in 
its budget. D'Elia complained that a school building had been used to provide of- 
fice space for the Consejo and that the Consejo had offered another school building 
to the Instituto de Estudios Pedagégicos Interamericanos, actions which seemed 
unnecessarily wasteful of school space in view of the nation's lack of primary 
schools. Finally, Socialist Representative Vivian Trias queried Finance Minister 
Juan Eduardo Azzini regarding new government policies dealing with wool exports. 
The Blancos (Herrerista and UBD members) were so disgusted with the summons 


proceedings that they prevented a vote on the issues by walking out of Congress en 
masse. 





Economic and Social Improvement. Because of insistent press reports that 
the government owed the Banco de la Repiblica 1,000 million pesos (11 pesos = $1), 
Council President Haedo found it necessary to explain the matter to his colleagues. 
He said that the debt, estimated by the Banco de la Repidblica at 1,866 million pesos 
as of July 31, had resulted from losses caused by different types of monetary ex- 
changes initiated under the previous government's economic system. At the insist- 
ence of Colorado (Batllista, List 15) National Councilor Ledo Arroyo Torres, who 
had been Finance Minister under the former government, the Council approved a 
motion to request an official report on the debt from the Banco de la Repiblica. 





While Cabinet members were studying a program of social development to 
be financed with funds provided under the Alliance for Progress, the labor organi- 
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zation Confederacién Sindical del Uruguay announced a "revolutionary plan to end 
national poverty, backwardness, and underdevelopment." Consisting of an agrar- 
ian reform based on the principle that the land should belong to those who work it, 
the plan anticipated the creation of 2,500 rural cooperatives for agricultural and 
livestock production, with a 40-family maximum for each cooperative. After ten 
years, all land not being properly used by its owners would be purchased by the 
government to provide work and social security for at least 100,000 persons. 
Plans were also considered for the construction of housing for 150,000 working 
class families, the organization of 500 consumer cooperatives, improvements in 
loans, technical assistance, irrigation, and mechanization in agriculture. 


The Federaci6n de Cooperativas Obreras y de Producci6én, a new national 
cooperative made up of six smaller but promising cooperatives, was organized in 
September in Paysandi. The ambition of its promoters was to begin the process 
of uniting many federations of cooperatives into the Unién Nacional del Cooperati- 
vismo Uruguayo in order to deal internationally with similar organizations. 


The construction and textile industries were both termed "in critical condi- 
tion’ inSeptember. An analysis of business done by the government mortgage 
bank Banco Hipotecarioinrecent years revealed aconstant decline in the construc- 
tion industry. In 1956 the bank had received 8,239 applications for construction 
loans, compared to only 3,151 in 1960. The same downward trend was noted 
again during the first half of 1961 when only 1,325 loan applications were made. 
The crisis in construction was also reflected in increased unemployment, a drop 
in the sale of construction materials, a greater housing shortage. There was also 


a rise in unemployment, attributed to the effects of the contraband trade, * among 
the nation's 25,000 textile workers. 


Communist Dumping and Offers. The export of several Uruguayan trade 
items had dropped because of increasing competition from other nations. Espe- 
cially competitive were the artificially low prices on meat quoted by USSR satel- 
lites in key Uruguayan markets such as England and West Germany. 





Seriously concerned over this export setback, the National Executive Coun- 
cil and Congress made an extensive study of the situation. Their first conclusion 
was that government feeson meat exports were too high. One suggestion was that 
the government should imitate the Argentine meat export policy of reduced fees 
which allowed that nation to sell meat in markets where Uruguayan offers had 
been rejected because of high rates. Opposition groups proposed a reversion to the 
former Colorado government's subsidy policy. It was also suggested that experts 
be engaged to make a critical survey of the world market in an attempt to arrive 
at a lasting solution to the crisis. 


On the other hand, according to the New York Herald Tribune, the USSR 
was Offering residual oil to Uruguay at the lowest price ever quoted in the West- 
ern Hemisphere—$2.05 a bbl., delivered in Montevideo, and $1.50 delivered to 
the Black Sea. It was uncertain, however, whether Russia would close the deal for 
the 600,000 bbls. in question, because Uruguay might be able to purchase oil at a 
lower rate from the Argentine national oil company Yacimientos Petroliferos Fis- 
cales. 








*A traditional Uruguayan problem is the fraudulent use of import licenses, 
whereby a scheming smuggler shows his license whenever there is an inspection 
but dodges the question of how much merchandise beyond the legal limit he is im- 
porting. 
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Cuba offered Uruguay a $3.5 million credit for sugar purchases, subject to 
barter payment within 150 days from the following Uruguayan products: hung-beef, 
rice, cheese, sunflower oil and flour, lard fat, linseed oil and cakes, and corned 
beef. Uruguayan producers and businessmen were greatly interested in the trans- 
action, especially since Cuban sources reported that the island wanted to increase 
mutual trade with Uruguay. 


Foreign Trade and International Banking. The Uruguayan delegation to the 
conference of the Latin American Free Trade Association (LAFTA), held in Mon- 
tevideo in September (see INTERNATIONAL), presented a list of more than 400 
Uruguayan articles for special concessions. The list was prepared on the basis 
of other countries' concession requests and Uruguay's usual exports. The main 
object in preparing the list was to include all the articles not requiring customs 
duties. Mateo J. Magarifios, president of the LAFTA conference and head of the 
Uruguayan delegation, stated that the list was not final and that many more prod- 
ucts might be added. 





A branch of the Banco de la Nacién Argentina was inaugurated in Montevideo 
on September 1. During the opening ceremony, speeches were delivered by Argen- 
tine Ambassador to Uruguay Gabriel del Mazo, Uruguayan Finance Minister Azzini, 
and the president of the Banco de la Nacién Argentina, Mazar Benett. The Alliance 
for Progress and LAFTA were cited among the reasons for the opening of the Ar- 
gentine bank in Uruguay. 


Another foreign bank, the Banco Italiano de Montevideo, was causing much 
concern in government and business circles due to a disreputable financial record 
of long standing which had crippled its ability to pay dividends. Banco Italiano 
authorities said that existing problems would terminate if a 3-million-peso loan 
could be secured from local banks; however, no lender would release this amount 
unless the Banco de la Reptblica endorsed the loan. In spite of being autonomous, 
the national bank did not wish to risk the negotiation unless the National Executive 
Council would declare whether or not the Banco Italiano's problem was of social 
interest. The consensus was that such a loan should be endorsed and granted, but 
the final decision was left to the Banco de la Repdblica. 


PARAGUAY 


Independent Press Problems. Despite government claims that press cen- 
sorship did not exist, opposition newspapers in Paraguay had customarily led ex- 
ceedingly short lives. The latest victim of President Alfredo Stroessner's edito- 
rial blue pencil was Asuncién's El Pueblo, an independent daily which lasted only 
three days. El Pueblo had been started by Juan Carlos Mendonca, a young lawyer 
and former assistant editor of the independent newspaper Tribuna Liberal (HAR, 
XIV: 261). Mendonca had hoped to make El Pueblo the voice of Paraguay's young 
liberals. Granted a note stamped and initialed by Interior Minister Edgar Insfran 
which amounted to a permit to publish (although the government had repeatedly de- 
nied the need for such authorization), Mendonca published the first issue of the 
eight-page tabloid on September 12. The issue carried an article refuting govern- 
ment propaganda that Paraguay's economy was in good shape. The second issue 
contained an editorial which spoke of the political prisoners in Stroessner's jails. 
The third needled the government about the "so-called press freedom" and made 
unfriendly statements about the ruling Colorado Party's official organ Patria. 
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Before the fourth issue of El Pueblo appeared, Mendonca was summoned to the 
Interior Ministry and told that an "executive order" had been issued banning the 
distribution and sale of the new daily. 


Paraguayans were not surprised at the closure of El Pueblo, but they re- 
mained astonished that Tribuna Liberal was allowed to continue. Since its in- 
ception in March, it had operated openly as the organ of the illegal opposition 
Liberal Party and seemingly had led a charmed life while printing articles and 
editorials on the same topics as those covered by El Pueblo. Moreover, it had 
strongly condemned the government's closure of El Pueblo and continued to edito- 
rialize against the government's "perpetual" state of siege and the "free" public 
education system, stating that the latter was a misnomer because the majority of 
Paraguayans could not afford to send their children to school. Patria replied to 
the Tribuna Liberal complaints with an editorial ridiculing the opposition's "old- 
fashioned oratory and tear-jerking" as "the only weapon of a weak and ineffectual 
opponent." 








Communist Controversy. Insisting that there was absolutely no Communist 
activity in Paraguay, Stroessner blasted Communism in general and Fidel Castro 
in particular. He protested the recognition of Cuba by other governments, stating 
that "all free men and nations" should oppose maintaining relations with “any Com- 
munist group."" Meanwhile, Tribuna Liberal stated that a form of Communism 
modeled after "Castrismo Agrario" was rapidly infiltrating some of Paraguay's 
villages. The newspaper declared that the Communist activity was effective toa 
distressing degree because of "the poverty and ignorance" of the people under the 








dictatorship. However, the newspaper did not spare its own Liberal Party, de- 
claring that Communist successes in the hinterlands were also due to "Liberal 
neglect" of the needs of the rural people. Liberal Party members, it said, must 
"stop sitting on their hands" and work actively to neutralize or negate the Comrau- 
nist progress within Paraguayan borders. 


Brazilian-Paraguayan Cooperation. The friendly relations established be- 
tween Paraguay and Brazil during Brazilian President Juscelino Kubitschek's ad- 
ministration (1956-61) had become slightly strained since the inauguration of 
Janio Quadros as President of Brazil in January. However, the tie seemed to 
have been firmly re-established in September with the gift of five Fairchild P.T. 
19 airplanes from Premier Tancredo Neves' government to Stroessner's Paraguay 
(see BRAZIL). The delivery of the planes, which were to be used for training of 
Paraguayan pilots, was accompanied by an emotional speech from the Brazilian 
Ambassador to Paraguay, General Joaquim Justino de Alves Bastos. The Brazil- 
ian Government also announced plans for the construction of a new bridge across 
the Parana River between Paraguay and Brazil near Guaira; the new structure 
would allow a greater flow of trade between the two countries. The present 
Paraguay- Brazil bridge, which was inaugurated early in 1961 (HAR, XIV: 79), 
had given land-locked Paraguay not only another trade route but also its first 
measure of independence from Argentine trade controls. 





Paraguay Termed "Least- Developed Nation."" The seven-nation Latin 
American Free Trade Association (LAFTA) agreed in Montevideo to grant pref- 
erential tariff treatment to Paraguay as "the least-developed country within the 
free trade area" (see INTERNATIONAL). Official government spokesmen ex- 
pressed great delight with the LAFTA decision and called it a triumph for Para- 
guay. Opposition sources, however, protested that being the "least developed" 
country was more of a calamity than a triumph, that the official statements proved 
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that Stroessner regime was hardly in a “solid economic position" (as it had been 
claiming prior to the LAFTA conference), and that the dictatorship was completely 
responsible for Paraguay's economic backwardness. 


Commodities and Economic Conditions. Meat, lumber, and yerba maté con- 
tinued to be exported from Paraguay in large quantities, and exports of tobacco and 
maize continued at a higher level than in 1960. Castor-bean production assumed 
increasing importance, with output expected to increase further if world prices 
continued relatively high. Paraguay had an overall favorable balance of trade of 
$385,000 for the first half of 1961, compared with an overall unfavorable balance 
of $2,170,000 for the same period in 1960. 





A law was proposed for the creation of a department for the protection and 
promotion of small workshops and home industries. The new department would be 
under the direction of the Ministry of Industry and Commerce; its financial opera- 
tions would be handled by the national development bank Banco Nacional de Fomento. 
The government also applied to the Inter-American Development Bank for a loan to 
finance the construction of 1,200 workers' houses over the next two years; more 
houses would be financed at a later date. 


BRAZIL 


Goulart President. By September 1 the Brazilian political crisis created 
by the startling resignation of President Janio Quadros on August 25 had brought 
the country to the brink of civil war (HAR, XIV: 742). The crisis was resolved 
without bloodshed on September 2, however, when Congress hastily adopted a 
parliamentary system of government to appease Armed Forces elements which 
opposed the assumption of the Presidency by Vice President Joao ("Jango") Goulart. 
Under pressure from War Minister Odilio Denys, Air Minister Gabriel Grum Moss, 
and Navy Minister Silvio Heck, the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies adopted a 
constitutional amendment establishing a parliamentary system of government which 
limited the power of the President and placed most of the authority in the hands of 
a premier appointed by the President and approved by Congress. 





Goulart, who had been in Singapore on a trade mission to Communist China 
at the time of Quadros' resignation, returned to Brazil on September 2, landing at 
Salgado Filho Airport in Porto Alegre, the capital of his home state of Rio Grande 
do Sul. Shortly before his arrival, Third Army Commander General José Machado 
Lopes had broken with the Armed Forces Ministers in order to support Goulart's 
constitutional right to assume the Presidency. The Third Army controls Brazil's 
three southernmost states—Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catarina, and Parana. Gou- 
lart had announced earlier that he was going to enter Brazil by car from Montevi- 
deo, and Air Minister Grum Moss had sent jet airplanes to buzz the highways of 
Rio Grande do Sul. Warned of this, Goulart had changed his plans and had flown 
into the country aboard a blacked-out Caravelle jet. Immediately upon arrival he 
undertook the successful struggle which led to his inauguration in Brasilia on Sep- 
tember 7. 


Goulart was acclaimed at the airport in Porto Alegre by thousands of gauchos 
aroused in his defense by Rio Grande do Sul Governor Leonel Brizzola, Goulart's 
brother-in-law. Brizzola had rallied popular support for "Jango" by broadcasting 
over a radio station called "A Voz da Legalidade” (The Voice of Legality) set up 
in the governor's palace. For a time, the radio station had been the only vocal 
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force in the nation battling the military chiefs and insisting upon Goulart's inau- 
guration. 


When the Armed Forces Ministers agreed to compromise on a parliamentary 
system of government, a group of unyielding Air Force officers occupied the air- 
port in Brasilia to prevent Goulart from landing. This "pocket"' revolt was quelled 
on September 5, but Goulart, still taking no chances, decided upon another blacked- 
out Caravelle jet for his flight from Porto Alegre to Brasilia. After landing, he 
conferred with War Minister Denys. On Brazil's Independence Day two days later, 
Goulart was sworn in as President before a joint session of Congress. Represent- 
atives of the Armed Forces were not in attendance. In his inaugural speech Gou- 
lart called for a referendum to determine whether the people were in accord with 
the congressional amendment establishing a parliamentary system. He said: "It 
is now up to us, as leaders of the people, to realize one basic concept: all power 
comes from the people. The decision should be left to the popular will— which 
gives us our orders and judges us—in a supreme referendum so that the people 
may express themselves on the political decision which, in their name, we are 
solemnly implementing at this instant. . . We desire the unity of the Brazilian peo- 
ple, and we shall struggle for it with all our energy so that, under the inspiration 
of the law and of democratic rights, we may mobilize the country for the only in- 
ternal struggles in which we should engage—the struggle for our economic emanci- 
pation, the struggle against attempted coups, and the struggle against underdevel- 
opment." 


The installation of Goulart as President brought back to power Getilio Var- 
gas' ''widows," as the political heirs of the late dictator are called. Vargas had 
founded the Partido Social Democratico (PSD) with the support of pro-Vargas state 
governors. He had also founded the Partido Trabalhista Brasileiro (PTB) to align 
his followers in the labor union movements. Juscelino Kubitschek de Oliveira had 
been elected President in 1955 by a coalition of the two parties. The election of 
Quadros on October 3, 1960, by a record 5.6 million votes on the Uniio Democr4- 
tica Nacional (UDN) ticket had thrown the pro-Vargas forces out of office and had 
brought in a reform administration which attempted to end the corruption and eco- 
nomic irresponsibilities of the past. Now that Goulart was President, however, 
the PSD and PTB probably would again form into a major coalition. 


Constitutional Amendment. The constitutional amendment establishing the 
parliamentary system of government consisted of four chapters divided into 25 
articles; it was called "Ato adicional.'"' According to its provisions, the execu- 
tive power is exercised by the President and the Council of Ministers (Cabinet). 
The Council of Ministers is collectively responsible to the Chamber of Deputies 
for government policy and administration, and each minister is individually re- 
sponsible for acts performed in carrying out his functions. All acts of the Presi- 
dent must be countersigned by the Chairman of the Council of Ministers (popularly 
known as the Premier or Prime Minister) and by the appropriate minister. When- 
ever a vacancy occurs in the chairmanship of the Council, the President must sub- 
mit the name of the new Chairman to the Chamber of Deputies within three days. 
Approval by the Chamber of Deputies requires the vote of an absolute majority of 
its members. 





After its appointment, the Council of Ministers must appear before the 
Chamber of Deputies to submit its program of government. The Chamber then 
affirms or denies its confidence in the Council, approval being expressed by the 
favorable vote of a majority of the members present. A negative vote requires 
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the formation of a new Council of Ministers. After a confidence motion has been 
approved by the Chamber, the Senate may object to the composition of the Council 
by a two-thirds vote of its members. The Senate action may be rejected, how- 
ever, by an absolute majority of the Chamber of Deputies. The individual minis- 
ters are also dependent upon the confidence of the Chamber of Deputies and are 
removed if this is refused. A motion of no confidence against the Council of Min- 
isters or of censure of any of its members may be introduced only by a minimum 
of 50 deputies, and its approval requires the vote of an absolute majority of the 
deputies. A motion of confidence requested by the Council itself must be voted on 
immediately, approval being by the vote of a majority of those present. 


Whenever it becomes impossible to maintain the Council of Ministers for 
lack of parliamentary support, as shown by motions of no confidence given con- 
secutively to three Councils, the President may dissolve the Chamber of Deputies 
and call for new elections to be held within a maximum period of 90 days. If the 
Chamber of Deputies is dissolved, the President appoints a provisional Council of 
Ministers. 


The Council of Ministers renders its decisions by majority vote. The Chair- 
man of the Council and the ministers may participate in the discussions in either 
chamber of Congress. 


The President has the following major functions: to appoint the Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers and, on the latter's recommendation, the other ministers, 
and to remove them whenever the Chamber of Deputies withdraws its confidence; 
to approve, promulgate, and order publication of the laws; to veto proposed laws 


in accordance with provisions of the constitution (this veto may be overridden by 
a vote of three-fifths of the deputies and senators present in joint session of the 
two chambers); to represent the nation before foreign states; to conclude interna- 
tional treaties and conventions, ad referendum of Congress; to submit a message 
to Congress at the inauguration of its legislative sessions, giving an account of the 
situation of the country; and to fill federal public posts as provided by law and with 
the reservations established in the constitution. 





The Chairman of the Council of Ministers has the following primary functions: 
to take the initiative in proposing laws for the government; to establish relations 
with foreign countries and to guide foreign policy; to exercise regulatory powers; 
to decree a state of siege in accordance with provisions of the constitution; to de- 
cree and carry out federal intervention in the states as provided for in the consti- 
tution; to submit the proposed budget to the Chamber of Deputies; to submit an- 
nually to Congress, within 60 days after the inauguration of the legislative session, 
the accounts relating to the previous financial period. The Chairman of the Coun- 
cil may take over the direction of any ministry. 


New Cabinet. A few hours after taking office, Goulart submitted the name 
of Tancredo Neves as Premier and Minister of Justice; it was later approved by 
Congress. Neves was a deputy from Minas Gerais and had been Minister of Jus- 
tice under the late President Vargas. The 50-year-old Premier was a member of 
the PSD, the centrist party with the largest representation in Congress. Neves 
promised to respect Brazil's traditional foreign alignments and to fight inflation 
by establishing an austerity program. 





Walter Moreira Salles, Ambassador to the United States in the administra- 
tion of ex-President Kubitschek, was appointed Minister of Finance. Moreira 
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Salles had negotiated a $2,000 million assistance program for Brazil from the 
United States in May (HAR, XIV: 455). He was a former director of the Banco 
Moreira Salles and a member of the Brazilian delegation to the International Mon- 
etary Fund reunion. 


Francisco San Thiago Dantas was chosen for the post of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. A former dean of the School of Philosophy of the University of Brazil, 
Dantas had headed the Brazilian mission to the United Nations under Quadros. He 
was a member of Goulart's own labor party PTB and of the Permanent Interna- 
tional Court of Justice at The Hague. Dantas declared that the same basic foreign 
policy of his predecessor, Afonso Arinos de Melo Franco, would be maintained, 
"but without individualistic excesses." He was referring to Quadros’ erratic man- 
ner of conducting foreign affairs and perhaps specifically to his conferring of the 
Cruzeiro do Sul decoration on Cuban Minister of Industries Ernesto Guevara. The 
Itamaraty announced the continuation of steps begun under Quadros to establish 
commercial and diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union and Communist China. 


General José Segadas Vianna was appointed Minister of War, relieving Mar- 
shal Denys, who had opposed Goulart's claim to the Presidency. Segadas Vianna 
had been in command of the Sixth Ipiranga Regiment, the first Brazilian troops to 
enter into combat on the side of the Allies in Italy in September 1944. The new 
War Minister, probably fearing the possibility of leftist officers' controlling the 
Army, announced that he would maintain Army officers in their present posts re- 
gardless of the positions they took during the crisis. Nevertheless, it appeared 
obvious that Goulart was slowly replacing officials who had sided with Denys, 
Grum Moss, and Heck with officers loyal to himself. General Osvino Alves, who 
was appointed commander of the First Army in Rio de Janeiro, had been one of the 
key figures in obtaining Third Army support for Goulart in Rio Grande do Sul at 
the height of the crisis. General Alves had once been the commander of the Third 
Army. 


The other new Cabinet appointees were: Admiral Angelo Volasco de Almeida, 
Navy; General Clovis Travassos, Air Force; Virgilio Tavora, Transportation; 
Ulisses Guimardes, Industry and Commerce; André Franco Montoro, Labor and 
Welfare; Armando Monteiro, Jr., Agriculture; Armindo Oliveira Brito, Education; 
Gabriel Passos, Mines and Energy; and Estacio Souto Maior, Health. 


The Minister of Finance and the military ministers were selected on a non- 
political basis. Four of the others--Neves, Guimardes, Oliveira Brito, and Mon- 
teiro— were members of the PSD. The UDN, which had endorsed Quadros for the 
Presidency, was represented by Passos and Tavora. Dantas and Souto Maior 
were members of Goulart's PTB; and Franco Montoro belonged to the Partido 
Democrata Crist&éo (PDC). 


Popular Reaction to Parliamentary System; Political Future Indefinite. 
There was strong criticism of the new parliamentary system, especially by Gou- 
lart supporters such as Governor Brizzola, ex-President Kubitschek, and the PTB. 
The critics concluded that, with nine parties represented in the Congress, only 
chaos could result from the parliamentary system. Public officials in all parties 
condemned the system because it had been enacted “at gun point." Although the 
parliamentary system laid most of the power in the hands of the Premier, the 
President would probably continue to be the real executive power because of the 
traditional power enjoyed by the office of President and because of congressional 
inexperience with the parliamentary system. 
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A move spearheaded by Goulartinhis inaugural address and later by Kubit- 
schek to call for a plebiscite vote on the parliamentary amendment gained momen- 
tum and found support from the right, the center, and the left. Kubitschek was 
reportedly opposed to the parliamentary system because he was planning to run 
for President in 1965. Although the election was four years away, Kubitschek 
flew off to Disneyland and Hollywood and then to Japan to keep himself in the news. 


For the first time since becoming a republic in 1889, Brazil was now under 
a parliamentary system. Radl Pilla, Rio Grande do Sul member of the small Par- 
tido Libertador, was known as the “apostle of parliamentarism" in Brazil. After 
thirty years of fighting for the parliamentary system of government, the 69-year- 
old deputy finally saw his dreams realized. Pilla did not consider the new Cabinet 
ideal for the inauguration of parliamentarism, "but taking into account the difficul- 
ties we face, it can be said to be a satisfactory Cabinet. I am certain the new 
Ministers will consolidate parliamentarism," he declared. Although he had sup- 
ported ex-President Quadros with certain reservations, he considered his resig- 
nation a good thing, "since thanks to it, Brazil adopted the parliamentary system." 
Pilla opposed the plebiscite proposed by President Goulart. ''The Constitution 
does not allow for such measures," he said. "The parliament represents the 
people, and it has the duty to adopt reforms it considers necessary for the nation." 


Anti-militaristic sentiment has never been as intense in Brazil as in other 
Latin American countries. During the governmental crisis, however, the nation 
experienced a wave of resentment against the Armed Forces for their methods of 
impeding Goulart's inauguration. Although Goulart was strongly disliked by the 
right for his leftist leanings, his popularity increased considerably throughout the 
country when civilian elements of almost all political shades rallied to the support 
of the constitution and consequently to Goulart's right to the Presidency. 


Meanwhile, those Quadros supporters still faithful to the former President 
were making plans for his return to the Brazilian political scene. Some were 
urging him to run for governor of the state of Sio Paulo, a post which he held be- 
fore the present governor, Carlos Alberto Carvalho Pinto. Other reports indicated 
that a movement of leftist revolutionaries was being formed to bring Quadros back 
to the Presidency. It appeared that there was not sufficient popular support for his 
immediate return, but his adherents reportedly planned to capitalize on the antici- 
pated popular discontent with the new parliamentary system and work up a cam- 
paign in his favor. 


Lacerda under Attack. Carlos Lacerda, Governor of Guanabara State (city 
of Rio de Janeiro), whose criticism and accusations had precipitated Quadros' 
resignation, had gained wide popularity for exposing what appeared to be a definite 
"coup" attempt by the former President. Lacerda had lost his newly acquired fa- 
vor almost over night, however, when he sided with the military chiefs and im- 
posed rigid press censorship in Rio de Janeiro. Two editions of the Correio da 
Manha andthe Jornal do Brasil had been confiscated, and blank spaces had ap- 
peared in other newspapers censored by Lacerda's men. Reports indicated that 
Lacerda was having increasing difficulty in carrying out his duties as governor be- 
cause of the hostility he had engendered during the crisis. He was not expected to 
obtain much cooperation from the new administration in Brasilia, whose political 
enmity he had aroused during the Vargas administration when, as editor of the 
Tribuna da Imprensa, he had attacked Vargas and was a direct cause of the latter's 
suicide. Guanabara Deputy Afonso Arinos Filho, son of the Brazilian Ambassador 
to the United Nations, accused Governor Lacerda of attempting to foment civil war, 
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divide the north against the south, and impede the return of Goulart. He declared 
that Lacerda's actions had violated the constitution as well as individual rights. 
Guanabara State Deputy Saldanha Coelho of the PTB announced that his party would 
initiate proceedings for the Governor's impeachment. 


Relations with Cuba, Argentina, Paraguay. At the beginning of September, 
definite reactions were being expressed in Brazil concerning the way in which 
various countries had handled the news of its constitutional crisis. Moscow had 
quickly placed the blame on American "imperialist" pressures. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk made a mild reply, denying any pressures or interference on the 
part of the United States and expressing hope for a peaceful solution of the crisis 
to ensure the continuation of Brazil's efforts to overcome underdevelopment. Such 
papers as the Jornal do Brasil, which had strongly condemned the U.S. role in 
the Cuban invasion, editorialized on the evident change in the U.S. attitude toward 
the ability of Latin American countries to solve their own problems. Cuba, how- 
ever, made a series of poorly calculated moves which were widely criticized and 
caused that country to lose considerable sympathy among Brazilians. Cuba was 
reportedly responsible for blocking the seating of the Brazilian observer sent to 
the meeting of nonaligned countries at Belgrade. Fidel Castro urged Brazil in a 
broadcast from Havana to "profit from the experience of Cuba" by taking up armed 
resistance against the "reactionary militarists, '' whom he blamed for the crisis. 
In addition, it was reported that he had offered to send a brigade of "volunteers" 
to help the beleaguered forces in the south. Although the offer apparently was 
never confirmed, it brought scathing denunciations from all sectors because of its 
unwarranted interference in Brazilian internal affairs. With the crisis still un- 





solved, a Foreign Ministry spokesman had reflected the strong adverse reactions 
to Castro's interference when he predicted that the official attitude toward Cuba 
would undergo a radical change when it was considered by the new government. 
This statement was not confirmed by subsequent developments, however. 


Two significant diplomatic appointments by the Goulart government indicated 
that the essential features of Quadros' foreign policy would be continued. Roberto 
de Oliveira Campos was confirmed as the new Ambassador to the United States. 
Along with incoming Finance Minister Moreira Salles, he had been a member of a 
special diplomatic team which had been responsible for gaining foreign understand- 
ing and backing of Quadros' conservative financial program (HAR, XIV: 365). His 
appointment gave substance to the press statement from the Finance Ministry that 
"the recent financial agreements between Brazil and other countries will not be 
interrupted as a result of the political events." Regarded as even more significant 
was the appointment of recently resigned Foreign Minister Arinos de Melo Franco 
as chief of the delegation to the United Nations. It was reliably reported that he 
had conditioned his acceptance of the post on the assurance that he would continue 
to defend the principal lines of foreign policy as developed during the Quadros ad- 
ministration. He elaborated on these lines, both before leaving Rio and after his 
arrival in New York, where he presented the opening speech in the General Assem- 
bly session. He indicated that foreign policy would be based on the principles of 
nonintervention and self-determination with regard to all nations, including Cuba. 
He also indicated that Brazil would be adopting a new attitude toward Angola, con- 
sidering it to be in fact a colony and not an overseas province of Portugal. How- 
ever, he noted that Brazil was opposed to all colonialism, whether of the "oceanic" 
sort, as in the case of Angola and Algeria, or of the "contiguous" type, as repre- 
sented by Berlin and most of Eastern Europe. Both Arinos and ex-President Kubit- 
schek, in a visit with President Kennedy in Washington, confirmed earlier Cabinet 
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declarations that Brazil expected to continue with the Alliance for Progress 
plans, as had been outlined at the Punta del Este meeting. 


President Goulart made a few statements on foreign policy after assuming 
the Presidency. In a Constitution Day message, he noted that it was traditional 
Brazilian policy to be "in favor of self-determination of all people and against 
intervention in the internal affairs of any country."' He continued with an appeal 
for the prompt cessation of nuclear tests and war preparations, with the savings 
to be used for the benefit of underdeveloped countries "while at the same time 
respecting their sovereignty." 


In September Goulart met with Argentine President Arturo Frondizi (see 
p. 830). The two Presidents reported complete agreement on international poli- 
cies, taking special notice of continental development as expressed in the Punta 
del Este agreements and of the possibilities of implementing the plans of the Latin 
American Free Trade Area. Brazil made a move to strengthen ties with Para- 
guay when the Brazilian Air Force gave Paraguay five Fairchild 19 training planes 
(see p. 837). 


Trade, Finance,and Production. Brazil became the United States' leading 
customer in Latin America, with imports from the United States estimated at 
$251 million in the first six months of 1961. During the first three months of 1961, 
over-all Brazilian imports of machines, attachments, and accessories climbed to 
$86.9 million while imports of vehicles and accessories fell to $26.4 million. Im- 
ports for the first six months of 1961 totaled $711.9 million, which represented an 
increase of $38.7 million over a similar period of 1960. Exports of $621.7 million 
for the first six months of 1961 increased $16.2 million over the same period of 
1960. The $90.2 million deficit in Brazil's balance of trade stressed the acute 
need for expanding its exports. Export trade in coffee, cacao, and manganese ore 
decreased, whereas cotton, sugar, pine wood, and hematite increased. Trade agree- 
ments involving more than $1,000 million of merchandise had been established with 
the Soviet Union and various Eastern European countries (HAR, XIV: 366, 455). In 
addition to occupying the position of leading supplier to Brazil, the United States 
had approximately $1,285 million of private equity investment in Brazil, mainly in 
manufacturing. This investment was considerably larger than that of any other 
foreign country or agency. 





Banks were closed for most of the days from August 26 through September 11 
in order to prevent political tension from influencing financial matters. A further 
step toward stabilization of the economy was the announcement that Otairo de Gou- 
veia Bulhdes would be retained as executive director of the Superintendéncia da 
Moeda e do Crédito. In spite of these moves to stabilize the economy, living costs 
continued to spiral upward during September. The printing of additional currency 
added another multiplier to inflation which caused the cruzeiro to slip to 299 to the 
dollar on September 30 with a greater drop expected. 


Brazilian coffee prices fell steadily during September on the New York Cof- 
fee and Sugar Exchange. The decrease amounted to a few hundredths of a cent per 
pound. A large part of the drop was attributed to rumors of dissension at the Inter- 
national Coffee Agreement meetings in Washington (see INTERNATIONAL) and to 
the political turmoil in Brazil. 
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Solutions Sought for U.N. Crisis. The tragic death of U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskj6ld provoked a new crisis in the United Nations during Sep- 
tember. In the debate over Hammarskjold's successor the United States favored 
the appointment of a single individual to perform the duties of the Secretary Gen- 
eral, while the USSR pressed for the adoption of its "troika" plan. The Latin 
American countries, however, could not adopt a unified position. Under the lead- 
ership of Norway and Ireland, representatives of several countries, including Ar- 
gentina, Mexico, and Venezuela, drafted a resolution asking the General Assembly 
to recognize the need for the temporary appointment of a Secretary General, but 
without the title. This would allow the Assembly to act without going to the Secu- 
rity Council, where a veto could be cast. In speeches before the General Assem- 
bly, Peruvian President Manuel Prado and Venezuelan Foreign Minister Marcos 
Falc6n Bricefio endorsed the U.S. position that a temporary Secretary General 
should be selected as soon as possible. 





The Latin American delegates were unable to agree on any one candidate, 
but some of them were prepared to support the U.S. choice. Brazil, pursuing a 
strongly independent foreign policy under its new President Jofio Goulart, was be- 
lieved to favor U Thant of Burma, whereas the United States backed the appoint- 
ment of Mongi Slim of Tunisia. Some Latin American countries, as well as France 
and Israel, were opposed to the Tunisian nominee on the grounds that the U.N. 
Charter did not permit one man to hold the offices of President of the General As- 
sembly and Secretary General simultaneously 


Reversing a long-standing policy, the United States agreed to discuss in the 
General Assembly the question of the admission to the United Nations of the Peo- 
ple's Republic of China (Communist China). Two proposals to be put on the agenda 
of the 16th General Assembly were brought up in the Steering Committee. The 
first, advanced by New Zealand, made the question of admission subject to a two- 
thirds majority in the General Assembly; this proposal received the favorable vote 
of 15 countries, with five countries, among them Costa Rica, abstaining. The sec 
ond proposal, by the USSR, required only a simple majority for the admission of 
China and was adopted by a vote of seven to three, Argentina, Mexico, and Panama 
being among the ten abstaining members, and Costa Rica voting against it. Both 
items were incorporated into the agenda. In the General Assembly, speakers from 
Brazil and Argentina touched briefly upon the question of Communist China. In a 
speech on September 23 Brazilian delegate Afonso Arinos de Melo Franco approved 
the discussion of the problem; Argentine President Arturo Frondizi also supported 
the forthcoming debate on the admission of Communist China but added later that 
his remarks did not necessarily mean that China should be admitted. 


In reference to the German problem, the delegations from Argentina, Peru, 
Guatemala, Venezuela, Chile, and Colombia drafted a resolution backing a project 
presented by Ecuadorian Foreign Minister Wilson Vela Hervas. The proposal re- 
ferred to the German people's need to decide freely their future and also to the 


hope of the Latin American countries for a just and peaceful solution to the prob- 
lem. 


By their varied attitudes, the Latin American countries once more demon- 


strated to Washington that the support of the Hemisphere could no longer be taken 
for granted. 
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New Caribbean Organization. Representatives from colonies and self- 
governing territories throughout the Caribbean gathered on September 6 for a 
ten-day meeting at San Juan, Puerto Rico. The conference, presided over by 
Mariano Villaronga, former Commissioner of Education for Puerto Rico, dis- 
solved the Caribbean Commission, an organization established in 1946, which 
had often been criticized for adopting a colonial attitude toward the islands and 
their advance toward self-government. The Commission was replaced by the 
Caribbean Organization, in which the island governments were to take the lead. 
The new organization had been established in 1960 by an agreement among the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands. It presented as its 
aims a long-range economic and social development plan, the promotion of trade 
in the Caribbean, the encouragement of a coordinated approach to the area's com- 
mon social and economic problems, and the creation of an inter-island steamship 
line. The members of the organization were Puerto Rico, British Guiana, the 
West Indies Federation, the Netherlands Antilles, Surinam, the U.S. Virgin Is- 
lands, and France as the spokesman for French Guiana, Guadeloupe, and Marti- 
nique. Although invited to join, the British Virgin Islands, the Bahamas, and 
British Honduras declined because of financial limitations. The United States, 
Britain, and the Netherlands attended only as observers. 





Alliance for Progress Reviewed by Press. The 12 objectives included in 
the charter implementing the Alliance for Progress and approved at the conference 
of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council of the Organization of American 
States (OAS) in Punta del Este, Uruguay, in August (HAR, XIV: 750) were subjected 
to a careful study and appraisal by the press of both North and South America in 
September. The U.S. press in general showed a rather reserved enthusiasm about 





the declaration, which it considered too optimistic in its goals and too vague in its 
technicalities. Most newspapers expressed the hope that the good will of all the 

governments involved would bring about the structural changes necessary for the 
proper functioning of the charter. 


The U.S. News and World Report commented that "Latin American capital 
is scarce and is mostly in the hands of the wealthy few. . . Tax evasion is an art in 
Latin America. . . local financing of the Alliance for Progress will call [for] pure 
genius."' The Inter-American Labor Bulletin published a detailed article written 
by Stanley H. Ruttenberg, director of the AFL-CIO Department of Research, in 
which the author pointed out that the main weakness of the charter was the compro- 
mise adopted on the touchy question of the creation of a committee of experts that 
would study the projects submitted by the different countries (HAR, XIV: 752). It 
remained to be seen how influential the committee would be under the circumstances. 
The whole program would be tested, Ruttenberg added, by the desire of each individ- 
ual nation to engage in social and tax reforms. "Without tax reform," he said, "the 
wealth of the nations will continue to be drained off at the top, sent to foreign coun- 
tries by the rich." The Nation printed an article by the Argentine journalist David 
Smyth, who indicated that the opening of U.S. and European markets to Latin Amer- 
ican countries was necessary in order to keep those countries from seeking other 
markets in the Soviet bloc, Red China, and the Far East. The charter itself, he 
said, ‘does not add up to a particularly revolutionary set of measures, and it re- 
mains to be seen if anything comes of what so far looks mainly like a hopeful state- 
ment of principles and aspirations." 








First Fruits of the Alliance. The Advisory Committee of the OAS met in 
Bogota, Colombia, on September 4 to formulate the series of long-range goals and 
plans called for at the Punta del Este conference (HAR, XIV: 571). Ernest Weiss- 
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man of the U.N. Economic Commission for Latin America (ECLA), Angel Parlem 
of the OAS, Walter Haylton Scott of Argentina, Roberto Pineda of Colombia, Rod- 
rigo Vargas Salas of Costa Rica, Félix Sanchez of Mexico, Vern6én Esteves of 
Puerto Rico, Walter D. Harris of the Inter-American Housing and Planning Cen- 
ter, and Charles Brams and Jacob Crane of the United States comprised the com- 
mittee, which was asked to define the immediate needs of Latin America and to 
propose measures that would help to satisfy those needs. In compliance with the 
requirement set forth in the Punta del Este charter, Argentina, Bolivia, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela presented concrete proposals for eco- 
nomic development. These proposals included programs on education, sanitation 
and public health, rural electrification, irrigation, and teacher training. 


It was reported that the OAS planned to appoint ECLA director Ratl Prebisch 
to head a commission of experts in the formulation of plans for economic develop- 
ment in Latin America. Venezuelan Ambassador to the United States José A. 
Mayobre was suggested as a possible replacement for Prebisch in the ECLA. 


LAFTA Negotiations in Montevideo. Representatives of the Latin American 
Free Trade Association (LAFTA) met in Montevideo for further discussions of the 
details involved in implementing the Montevideo Treaty (HAR, XIII: 132). The 
conference dealt with such questions as the definition of the "certificate of origin," 
day-to-day individual border trade, "dumping," and other illegal trade practices. 
In accordance with special provisions of the Montevideo Treaty designed to facili- 
tate the integration of less-developed countries into the LAFTA group, the confer- 
ence approved a resolution requested by Paraguay authorizing member countries 
to exempt raw materials and industrial products imported from Paraguay from all 
duties and restrictions for nine years beginning on January 1, 1962. Paraguay 
would provide each member country with lists of products for which the exemption 
was requested, and the countries would refuse or comply according to their own in- 
terests. The members of the new organization agreed not to request from the other 
members the benefits that each one of them would grant Paraguay (see p. 837). 





The Commodity World: Coffee and Sugar. The board of directors of the 
28-nation International Coffee Agreement (ICA) met in Washington to negotiate 
the extension of the agreement, which was due to expire on September 30. A Cof- 
fee Study Group had been organized in the summer of 1958 when the major world 
coffee-exporting and -importing countries had met in Washington to study the crit- 
ical situation caused by the coffee surplus on hand. An outgrowth of that meeting 
was the Latin American Coffee Agreement (October 1, 1958, through September 30, 
1959). The first International Coffee Agreement, including Latin American and 
African coffee-exporting countries, had been signed on October 1, 1959, and re- 
newed for one year on October 1, 1960. With the expiration date rapidly approach- 
ing, the delegates were faced with overcoming considerable difficulties in order to 
reach an accord. The French African members asked for a 70% increase in their 
collective quota, but they were finally persuaded to drop their demand. A family 
squabble developed among the Latin American countries when the Central Ameri- 
cans also demanded higher quotas but were opposed by Colombia and Brazil, which 
are not members of the Federacién Cafetalera de América. At one point, Brazil- 
ian Coffee Institute president Sergio Armando Fraz4o, who is also chairman of the 
board of directors of the ICA and chairman of the Coffee Study Group, announced 
to the Africans and Central Americans that he was prepared to leave without an 
agreement and to step up Brazilian coffee exports. 
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On September 27, after more than a week of negotiations, the extension of 
the agreement for another year was announced. A six-month quota of 18,250,575 
bags (132 lbs. each) was assigned to the 28 member countries, which control over 
90% of all coffee entering international trade. (Major coffee-exporting countries 
still outside the ICA are Ethiopia, India, Republic of the Congo [Léopoldville], 
Indonesia, and Ruanda-Urundi.) The six-month total was divided approximately in 
half for each of the two quarters. Of the total, the Latin American countries and 
Portugal received an allocation of 16,078,147 bags, with 8,160,845 bags going to 
Brazil and 2,716,671 bags to Colombia.* Although a provision in the ICA charter 
permitting the readjustment of quotas had been revoked, Mexico and the five Cen- 
tral American republics entered into a gentlemen's agreement with the other na- 
tions permitting the six countries to readjust the quotas among themselves in case 
one of them should be unable to fill its quota. It was expected that at least two of 
the six countries involved would have difficulties in filling their quotas. 


The board also resolved to call another meeting in March 1962 for the pur- 
pose of "determining quotas for the remaining quarters of the coffee year, should 
a world agreement effective from April 1, 1962, not have been negotiated." The 
prospect of reaching a world- wide agreement among exporting as well as import- 
ing countries had been a major factor in influencing the members during the nego- 
tiations for a renewal of the ICA. In Punta del Este, the United States, which pur- 
chases 55% of world coffee exports, had announced its willingness to join in a 
workable agreement that would stabilize world coffee prices, to urge the participa- 
tion of other consuming countries, and to help in the enforcement of export quotas 
through the use of import controls. Joao Oliveira Santos of Brazil, secretary gen- 
eral of the ICA and also of the Coffee Study Group, announced the formation of a 
ten-country Coordination and Drafting Committee under the chairmanship of U.S. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs W. Michael Blumenthal. 
The committee was expected to have the draft for a long-term world coffee agree- 
ment finished by mid-December. 


To increase coffee consumption and counteract promotional efforts carried 
out by some roasters who advocated that the consumer should use more water and 
less coffee, the ICA board of directors charged the World Coffee Promotion Com- 
mittee with undertaking an intensified campaign. In order to finance the operation 
it was agreed that the member countries would commit themselves to make a con- 
tribution to the board. The amount to be paid would be based on the number of cof- 
fee bags exported under the agreement during the 1960-61 coffee year. 


According to the Journal of Commerce, the United States was going to take 
a critical look at the coffee economies of Mexico and the five Central American 
countries to determine what reforms were needed to qualify them for U.S. financial 
aid under the Alliance for Progress. The fact-finding mission, under the aegis of 
the OAS, would be headed by Washington commodity trade expert Jerome Jacobson 
and was scheduled to leave during the last week of September. One of the chief aims 
of the mission would be to report back what steps the nations were taking to help 
themselves. 





The Punta del Este charter (Resolution C.2) recommended that the coffee- 
producing countries establish or improve domestic systems or measures that 





*For quotas of the various countries see Journal of Commerce, Septem- 
ber 28, 1961, and Fortnightly Review, of the Bank of London and South America, 
October 7, 1961, p. 1086. 
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regulate the coffee market and guarantee compliance with existing pacts, i.e., 

the ICA; such plans were to be completed by September 10. Without having taken 
such measures, the Central American countries, under a provision of the charter 
providing for emergency loans, applied for a $150 million seasonal revolving fund 
to finance not only their exports but also their surplus carry overs. The U.S. 
State Department rejected the plan, pointing out that financial aid would be directed 
to supporting coffee exports, not to the purchase of coffee surpluses or other forms 
of direct price support. 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture announced the September estimate of 
world coffee production for the year 1961-62. The total was placed at 76.1 mil- 
lion bags, with an exportable production of 62.4 million bags. This would exceed 
the previous year's production by 16.8%, with most of the increase due to bigger 
crops in the Americas. Significant increases were forecast for El Salvador, 
Guatemala, and Mexico. The upcoming crop in Central America, Mexico, and the 
Caribbean was estimated at 9.9 million bags (7.9 million for export); the estimate 
for South America was 50.3 million bags (40.5 million for export). 


A world sugar conference called under the auspices of the United Nations 
opened in Geneva, Switzerland, on September 12. The meeting was expected to 
last about five weeks during which time the task of revising the 1958 International 
Sugar Agreement was to be accomplished. The present agreement, which came 
into force on January 1, 1959, and would expire by the end of 1963, had been some- 
what impaired in its operational effectiveness by Cuba's exclusion from the U.S. 
market (HAR, XIII: 447). Since sugar imports into the United States were regu- 


lated by a quota system outside the International Sugar Agreement, the countries 
which had replaced Cuba as a supplier in the U.S. market and thus increased their 
share had also retained their quotas under the international agreement. With the 
world market price of sugar falling, the United States indicated its willingness to 
cooperate in any constructive program the 45-nation conference might develop at 

its Geneva session. Cuba and Great Britain supported a serious revision of the 
1958 agreement, emphasizing the need for a flexible and efficient mechanism to 
regulate the sugar trade; it was recommended that greater power be given to the 
Sugar Council, the watchdog of the agreement. The Soviet Union accused the United 
States of violating the world sugar market structure and causing "violent oscillations" 
in world sugar markets by its ban on Cuban sugar. The Cuban delegate called the 
stoppage of U.S. imports of Cuban sugar an act of economic aggression and regretted 
that Communist China had not been invited to the conference. The U.S. representa- 
tive, Lawrence Myers of the Department of Agriculture, denied the charges and de- 
clared that the decline in price was caused primarily by some nations whose aim 
was to attain self-sufficiency; he pointed out that the increase in U.S. sugar pro- 
duction had been almost negligible (4,445,000 tons in 1954, as compared with 
4,576,000 tons in 1960), whereas the Soviet Union had boosted production from 
2,828,000 tons in 1954 to 5,721,000 tons in 1960. The conference also faced the 
problem of including South Africa as a separate member following its withdrawal 
from the Commonwealth. A figure of 27,000 tons was suggested as the possible new 
quota for that country. Ireland gave notice that it wanted its status shifted from that 
of an importing country to that of an exporter. 


A U.S. proposal, apparently coming from the State Department, called for 
the establishment of global quotas to foreign countries. The proposal came under 
fire from State Department officials abroad, who warned that countries deprived 
of U.S. sugar purchases would sharply cut down their imports of U.S. goods. The 
Philippine Sugar Association protested the proposal and predicted that it would re- 
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sult in a "catastrophic" and "confusing" situation. Harold D. Cooley (Dem., North 
Carolina), chairman of the House Committee on Agriculture, read a resolution of 
that committee into the Congressional Record, stating that the committee would 
view with "extreme disfavor" any action or statement of the U.S. representative 
at Geneva which would commit this country in any way to a system other than that 
of "fixed statutory quotas such as have heretofore operated so effectively." 


Writing in the New York Times, Tad Szulc drew attention to the role of 
Cuban sugar as a barter element in Soviet transactions involving Asian, Middle 
Eastern, and African states. Incomplete data indicated that at least 150,000 tons 
of Cuban sugar, originally purchased by Communist-bloc countries, had found 
their way to a number of developing nations through special arrangements, saving 
those countries precious dollar reserves while allowing them to increase their 
sugar purchases. At the same time the system might deprive Cuba of additional 
badly needed markets. The cutthroat competition was hurting India, even in mar- 
kets where it enjoyed the advantage of Commonwealth preference. Cuba had re- 
portedly exported over 4 million short tons up to July 31, of which 2.7 million 
went to the USSR and less than 1 million to China. 





Preliminary data published by the U.S. Department of Agriculture revealed 
that the value of U.S. agricultural imports from the 20 Latin American republics 
had declined in the fiscal year 1960-61 to $1,652 million, $220 million less than in 
1959-60. Green coffee accounted for $871 million, sugar for $270 million, bananas 
for $76 million and cacao for $55 million. Coffee decreased $45 million from the 
preceding year, sugar fell $120 million, and cacao imports were $23 million less. 


Brazil was the top U.S. supplier, shipping $471 million worth of agricultural 
commodities, with coffee accounting for about 80% of the total. Imports from Bra- 
zil to the United States declined by $61 million from the previous year, $55 million 
of which was coffee. Mexico and Colombia each provided the United States with $260 
million worth of agricultural commodities. Imports from Cuba reached only 17% of 
the 1959-60 value; sugar imports from that country were $330 million less than the 
previous year. 


Catholic Peace Corps. The Rev. John J. Considine, director of the Catholic 
Welfare Council's Latin American Bureau in Washington, announced on Septem- 
ber 20 that by the end of the year there would be 40 or 50 young North Americans 
participating in religious and social work under local Church authorities in Latin 
America. The movement had stemmed from a call by Pope John XXIII for a greater 
effort by the Catholic Church in Latin America (HAR, XIII: 658-9). The volunteers 
would be trained for 16 weeks in centers at Cuernavaca, Mexico, and at New York's 
Fordham University. They would study language and Latin American culture. Later 
volunteers would be sent to Anaépolis, Brazil, for training in Portuguese. A number 
of volunteers were already serving in Peru. Father Considine stressed that the 
idea had not originated in the United States but that the aid had been requested by 
the Latin American countries themselves. All volunteers were to serve in a purely 
secular capacity. 
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THE HISPANIC AMERICAN BOOKSHELF 


by 
R.H. 


Herbert Matthews. THE CUBAN STORY. New York. George Braziller. 1961. 
Pp. 318. $4.50. 


While the violent animosity of the Cuban enemies of Fidel Castro toward 
Herbert Matthews is perfectly understandable in the Latin American behavior pat- 
tern (and Matthews treats them with deference), the campaign against him by cer- 
tain American groups is inspired by complex motives; let us not forget that there 
are still friends of Batista in high places in the United States. Matthews treats 
them with open scorn: "I consider it almost an honor to be attacked by the Eastland- 
Dodd Committee, by writers like the columnist George Sokolsky and William Buckley 
of the National Review, by publications like The American Legion Magazine and 
the Brooklyn Tablet. If such people did not attack me I would feel there was some- 
thing wrong with my work" (pp. 306-7). Yet The Cuban Story is essentially an 
apologia pro vita sua. Since Matthews played a key role in the Castro story (by 
his historic trip to Fidel's hiding place in the Sierra Maestra he proved that the 
Cuban Goliath's David was far from dead), this book is a historic document which 
puts it in a class apart from the multitude of books—good, bad, and indifferent— 
which are now appearing about Cuba. Matthews is a brave man in the cause of free- 
dom, as he showed for example in 1955 when he interviewed some Argentine students 
being held in jail by Perén without trial; and because of his honesty, what he writes 
carries weight. In The Cuban Story he honestly admits some changes of opinion 
but refutes vigorously some of the untruths about Latin America which are now cir- 














culating. It is certain that The Cuban Story will be read with keen interest by fu- 
ture historians, who will dismiss with contempt the scurrilous attacks now being 
published about honorable men such as Roy R. Rubottom, William Wieland, and 
Herbert Matthews. 





Donald Weinstein. AMBASSADOR FROM VENICE. Pietro Pasqualigo in Lisbon, 
1501. Minneapolis. University of Minnesota Press. 1960. Pp. 112. $5.00. 


Once more we are indebted to the James Ford Bell Collection in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Library for a beautiful and historically significant book. It gives 
(pp. 35-42) a facsimile of the Latin oration which Pietro Pasqualigo, ambassador 
extraordinary of the Republic of Venice, recited in 1501 to King Manuel I of Portu- 
gal. The Portuguese eventually became bitter enemies of Venice, whose spice 
trade with the Orient Portuguese navigators wrecked by discovering the sea route 
to India. Pasqualigo represented a Venice which hoped or feigned to hope to come 
to terms with Lisbon in a struggle against the common enemy, Islam. Donald 
Weinstein has provided us with several introductory chapters, as well as with a 
translation of the message and a commentary onit. Pasqualigo's address was 
published in Venice in 1501 and in Padua in 1719. The only known copy of the 1501 
edition in the United States is in the Bell Collection. This brief document will be 
of interest to students of Italian as well as of Portuguese history. 


Dino Formaggio. GOYA. In series "The Gallery of Great Masters." New York. 
Thomas Yoseloff. 1961. Pp. 12, 64 plates. 


Two volumes, on Watteau and Rembrandt, appeared in this handsome series 
of art books before the work about Gdya. Many more are in preparation. The vol- 
umes are printed in Italy, and the American publishers have simply made the nec- 
essary translations into English. The printer's task has been superbly done; that 
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of the translator is wretched. Some of the translations are nothing short of gro- 
tesque. It is difficult to know whether to blame Formaggio or the translator for 
mistakes in Spanish; incidentally, Goya is called "Francesco."" The mistakes in 
dates may be misprints. In any case, it is a pity that such a splendid volume is 
marred by these small blemishes. Some of the reproductions are in color, some 
in black and white. Sometimes the painting is reproduced on a small scale, with a 
detail blown up in a special plate. For the specialist interested in painting tech- 
niques, this procedure is especially valuable. Despite the shortcomings mentioned 
above, the historian will find Formaggio's introduction very informative. 


William Lytle Schurz. BRAZIL, THE INFINITE COUNTRY. NewYork. E. P. 
Dutton. 1961. Pp. 346. $6.00. 


A delightful book by a delightful man. A distinguished historian, this senior 
statesman of Latin American studies combines an ability to write charmingly with 
sufficient knowledge of the hard world of business to be the brains behind the Amer- 
ican Institute for Foreign Trade in Phoenix, Arizona. His survey of Brazil is di- 
vided into three parts: "The Scene" (which is correctly described as "immense"; 
we suspect that the word "infinite" in the title was added by the publisher), "The 
Characters" (which takes up the various population groups but also includes a chap- 
ter on the animals, which would seem to come more properly in Part I, unless you 
regard the bichos as characters), and "The Action" (which brings the story down 
to President Kubitschek but does not even mention Janio Quadros). Specialists will 
regret that the bibliography is scant and that there are many misprints in the spell- 
ing of Portuguese words. Otherwise they will derive as much pleasure from it as 
the general reader. The author loves to analyze Brazilian names to prove his point 
and those not knowing Portuguese will be at a little disadvantage. Nevertheless, 
this book should have a wide appeal, and we hope the publishers will decide to issue 
it in a paperback edition for use as a text. 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN LATIN AMERICA TODAY. ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR UNITED 
STATES POLICY. New York. Published for the Council on Foreign Relations by 
Harper and Brothers. 1960. Pp. 353. $5.00. 


That admirable New York institution, the Council on Foreign Relations, has 
produced a long series of books by selecting a specialist or specialists to write the 
text, which is then revised in the course of a series of discussions with other se- 
lected specialists who in their meetings combine academic business with the fast- 
disappearing charm of civilized conviviality. Latin America has not been a major 
concern of the Council; hitherto the only book it has published on that area has 
been Edwin Lieuwen's Arms and Politics in Latin America. Now six anthropol- 
ogists have produced a symposium about social change in Latin America. Following 
an introduction by that charming scholar and leader in Latin American studies, 
John Gillin, there are studies of Peru (Allan R. Holmberg), Bolivia (Richard W. 
Patch), Brazil (Charles Wagley), Guatemala (Richard N. Adams), and Mexico 
(Oscar Lewis). Every book has its limitations, and this symposium is restricted 
in its outlook by these facts: all the contributors live within a professor's throw 
of New York, and all are anthropologists (there is something odd about a study of 
social change in which not a single sociologist participates); there is a certain 
lack of bite, which is inevitable in a text which goes through a collective mill; and 
finally, some of the contributors seem a little vague about the actual facts con- 
cerning contemporary Latin American developments. Despite these shortcomings, 
the volume is an admirably sustained piece of serious scholarship, and it should 
be carefully studied by political scientists who are working with current Latin 
American materials to see how the conclusions check out. 
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Val Gendron. THE DRAGON TREE. A LIFE OF ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 
New York. Longmans, Green and Company. 1961. Pp. 214. $3.95. 


The great German naturalist was the subject of a biography by Helmut de 
Terra, Humboldt: The Life and Times of Alexander von Humboldt, but Val 
Gendron finds its interpretation "too Freudian." In her succinct volume, she has 
given us a concise biography in which admiration for Humboldt is tempered with a 
sense of his rather grotesque pompousness. She has performed two valuable serv- 
ices. Firstly, she has tried to provide an intelligent account of Humboldt as a 
scientist, instead of basing the biography on a few colorful episodes related in the 
naturalist's Personal Narrative. Secondly, she has given a lucid account of the 
publications of Humboldt, which in general appeared in a very confused fashion. 
Humboldt is depicted as aman devoted to the great scientific ideal which was sym- 
bolized in his youth in a dragon tree from the Canary Islands which he saw in a 
German botanical garden. Humboldt has been overshadowed by his great succes- 
sor Darwin, but thanks to Val Gendron's book we have a vivid picture of the man 
and his contributions to science. 








F. Benham and H. A. Holley. A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE ECONOMY OF 
LATIN AMERICA. Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs. Oxford University Press. 1960. Pp. 169. $2.90. 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs has sponsored the publication of 
a valuable series of small volumes on Latin America. There are country studies: 
those on Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Paraguay, and Uruguay have 
already appeared. After a lapse of time, this series is now to be completed, and 
Professor Edwin Lieuwen's book on Venezuela is about to appear. Paralleling 
this series, the Institute published Professor R. A. Humphreys' Latin American 
History: A Guide to the Literature in English (1958). A Short Introduction to 
the Economy of Latin America is intended as a companion volume. Part I, by 
Professor Benham, takes up general aspects of Latin American economies. Part II, 
by H. A. Holley, is entitled ''Recent Economic Trends in Selected Countries," and it 
comprises sections on Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Peru, and Ven- 
ezuela. There is a useful statistical appendix and an index. Despite the inadequacy 
of the references to the interrelationship of economics and politics, this monograph 
is a valuable tool. 

















Robert Stevenson. SPANISH MUSIC IN THE AGE OF COLUMBUS. The Hague. 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1960. Pp. 335. Guilders 59.50. 


Professor Stevenson, of the Music Department of the University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles, has probably made more contributions to the study of the his- 
tory of Spanish music than any other scholar. His first book was Music in Mexico: 
A Historical Survey (1952), and, many books later, the University of California 
Press is about to bring out his Spanish Cathedral Music in the Golden Age. The 
volume here reviewed covers in reality the whole history of Spanish music, from 
its beginnings to 1530. The title is, therefore, a little misleading. Much of the 
book consists of monographs about different composers, a succession of usually 
unknown names which rather overwhelms the reader. Even though the claims for 
the high quality of much of this music could be disputed, the very volume of com- 
posers overwhelms the reader. The book ends with a valuable bibliography and a 
good index. 
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Jiménez. This endeavor to discredit the present Government of Venezuela can 
have a dangerous effect upon the conduct of our foreign policy in Venezuela and 
Latin America and should be thoroughly explored by the appropriate congressional 
committees when Congress reconvenes."' Indeed, the Communists would be smart 
to translate Rousselot's speech into Spanish and distribute it throughout Latin 
America. It would do the United States untold harm. 


The ends meet, as they so often do, when the Fidelistas and Communists 
join Rousselot in denouncing Betancourt, although their reasons are diametrically 
opposed. The Cuban Communist newspaper Hoy of November 12, reacting to 
Venezuela's breaking of relations with Cuba, dismissed Betancourt as "a puppet 
of the imperialist Yankees," who "executed orders from Washington." This 
line has been followed by the Communist press throughout the world. 


American democracy is on trial throughout the world. It is scrutinized 
critically by friends and foes alike. Congressman Rousselot's speech has un- 
doubtedly reduced the number of the former and swelled the ranks of the latter. 
To call this Americanism is grotesque. Congressman Rousselot may have been 
guilty of nothing worse than ignorance and rashness, but we have a right to expect 
better and demand more of our congressmen. 


A Rose Smells Sweeter if Called a Rose. One of our former staff mem- 
bers, Professor Charles A. Gauld, has for some years been carrying on a one- 





man campaign to have the United States disregard the name "Ciudad Trujillo" and 
return to the historic appellation "Santo Domingo." Recently, as the Trujillo 
dictatorship began breaking up, he urged the Hispanic American Report to seta 
good example in this regard. We would like to do so, but unfortunately our journal 
must follow official usage. Now we have the good news that General Rafael Tru- 
jillo, Jr., whose main concern is to protect the vast fortune accumulated by his 
assassinated father, has proposed, as a means of distracting attention, that the 
name Trujillo be eliminated from the map of the Dominican Republic. Whatever 
the motives, the counsel is excellent. We hope this will be the last issue of the 
Hispanic American Report in which the name "Ciudad Trujillo" appears. 








Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


* 


SPECIAL ISSUE ON BRAZIL 


A special issue of the Hispanic American Report devoted to the Brazilian 
economy has now appeared. This study by Ant6nio Patriota is entitled 'The 
Economic Development of Brazil—A Historical and Quantitative Study."" Priced 
at $1, it may be obtained from Bolivar House, Stanford University. 
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INSTITUTE OF HISPANIC AMERICAN AND LUSO-BRAZILIAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The program of Stanford University’s Institute of Hispanic 
American and Luso-Brazilian Studies is an area or regional 
program in that it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, 
Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established sub- 
ject philosophy, the program synthesizes several disciplines. It 
may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such 
as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department: the 
study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of 


that area is comparable to engineering without mathematics.’ 


Conversely, it should be stated clearly and emphatically that, 
in the contemporary world, to teach Spanish as it has been tra- 
ditionally taught, namely in terms of literature, occasionally 
great, but usually cast: Shed is comparable to confining the 
teaching of mathematics to algebra on the grounds that calculus 
is new-fangled and rather difficult. Mastery of a foreign lan- 
guage involves more than the ability to decipher a written 
text. One of the most valuable and indeed most difficult of 
modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a 
good command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain 
and Latin America regularly address in Spanish or Portuguese 
the seminar which prepares the Hispanic American Report and 
engage in discussion with members of the seminar. The His- 
panic American Studies program strives to bridge the danger- 
ous gap between the humanists and the social scientists. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idio- 
syncrasies of the civilization studied and on the peculiar inter- 
ests which have developed at any given institution. The pre- 
dominant obsession of Latin America, Spain, and Portugal 
today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in 
more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly personalist brand, 
involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest 
are often accompanied in a paradoxical way by economic and 
social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic 
development of the area 1s the theme of the Hispanic American 
Report, the monthly publication of the program. The training 
on the Report is the core of the advanced program in His- 
panic American Studies; the minute analysis it provides is as 
fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. 
Researchers are trained to write for internationally recognized 
publications. Those who complete satisfactorily at least two 
years’ work on the Report receive a certificate. 

Geography plays an important part in the program, since 
it is impossible to understand a civilization without knowing 
the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true 
of an area such as Latin America, which is so often described as 
having a “telluric” culture. Other disciplines such as economics, 


The Institute holds monthly radio round-table discussions 
of Latin American affairs over the following stations: KPFA 
(Berkeley, for Northern California), KPFK (Los Angeles), 


political science, and anthropology contribute to the symposium 
which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the ad- 
vanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history 
requirements in the undergraduate program provide a back- 
ground for this study. The School of Education is keenly aware 
of the importance of the academic study of the realities of the 
contemporary world. Last but not least, the School of Mineral 
Sciences has several senior professors who have had long ex- 
perience in Latin America, and, in view of the importance of 
mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin 
America, our relations with that School have been close and 
cordial. 

Those working at the Institute may use the collection of ma- 
terials about contemporary Latin America, Spain, and Portugal 
which has been assembled for some years as a necessary con- 
comitant of the monthly preparation of the Hispanic American 
Report. These materials are hard to collect, and the Stanford 
archives serve as a central depository. 

A folder describing the Hispanic American Studies program 
and giving the requirements for the degrees of A.B., A.M., and 
Ph.D., may be obtained by writing to Bolivar House, Stanford 
University, Stanford, California. Since fellowship applications 
must be complete by February 8, applicants should obtain the 
necessary forms in the preceding calendar year. 

The Institute carries on Stanford’s long tradition of Luso- 
Brazilian studies initiated by the University’s second president, 
John Casper Branner. The Institute offers an M.A. and a Ph.D. 
with a concentration in Luso-Brazilian studies, the stress being, 
as is true of all the Institute’s work, on the analysis of the con- 
temporary scene. Students who have completed elementary 
Portuguese may apply for an NDEA fellowship to do graduate 
work in Hispanic American Studies with a specialization in 
Luso-Brazilian Studies. 

The Institute of Hispanic American and Luso-Brazilian 
Studies is located in Bolivar House, 532 Alvarado Row, Stan- 
ford. It provides excellent working arrangements for students 
in the Institute’s program. On the ground floor are the adminis- 
trative offices, the conference room, and the Luso-Brazilian 
Center, while on the second floor there are rooms devoted to 
Spain and to each of the major regions of Spanish America. 

Colleges and high schools preparing students to enter the 
program may wish to acquire the set of tapes in which speak- 
ers from different parts of the Spanish-speaking world read 
Américo Castro’s lberoamérica. The text, which retails for 
$4.50 may be obtained either from the publisher (Holt) or from 
the Stanford Bookstore. The set of tapes covering the complete 
text may be obtained for $30 from Stanford Library, Attn. 
Mr. Fred J. Priddle, Stanford, California. 


WBAI (New York), and WGBH (Boston). For time of broad- 
casts consult the programs of these stations. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE HISPANIC AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Ronald Hilton, Campoamor, Spain, and the World 

Ronald Hilton, Four Studies in Franco-Spanish Relations 

Stanford Conference on Brazil, 1950, Conference Report 

Charles A. Gauld, Directory of Americans Interested in Brazil.... 

Stanford Conference on Technical Cooperation with Latin America, 
Conference Report 


Id., Text of addresses and list of participants 

Lois Deicke Martin, Bolivia in 1956 (out of print) 

Richard H. Hancock, The Role of the Bracero in the Economic and 
Cultural Development of Mexico 

Hispanic American Society Membership List 

Other publications are announced in the text of the Report. 





Occasionally copies of the Report go astray because of loss in the mails or inadequate addressing. Since the Report frequently 
goes out of print, complaints about non-delivery must be received within two months of the date of publication. However, since 
it frequently happens that institutions lose copies and readers remove them from libraries, free replacements will be provided 
only if it is clear that the copy was improperly mailed. 





